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CHARLES H. VAN WYCK—SOLDIER AND 
STATESMAN III 
by 
Marie U. Harmer and James L. Sellers 


Chapter IX 


UNITED STATES SENATOR 


An important consideration in the election of the state 
legislature for 1880 was the fact that a United States senator 
would be chosen at the ensuing session. Senator Van Wyck 
was urged for the position and it was recognized that United 
States Senator Paddock would be a strong contender for 
re-election. Paddock came from Beatrice and had the sup- 
port of important railroad interests—especially the Union 
Pacific. General Van Wyck was known as an anti-railroad 
man and had drawn the concentrated attacks of the ecorpora- 
tion interests during his three canvasses for the state legis- 
lature. He was coneeded to be a strong candidate. His 
popularity with the people was very evident and his capacity 
for putting his ease before the public was unexcelled. 

The Syracuse Journal wrote, ‘‘The General is a sly old 
gentleman and lacks a great sight of being any body’s fool. 
Besides he has stacks of money and lots of influence with 
much to offer in the way of power and prestige.’ 

Before the assembling of the legislature General Van 
Wyck paid a visit to his friend, president-elect Garfield. 
Supporters of Van Wyck urged that Garfield would be glad 
to see Van Wyck sent to the Senate.2 It was suggested that 
the people were generally intensely interested in the election 
and that the selection of a machine candidate would produce 
a public resentment.* 

The Republican legislative caucus for selection of a 
senator began meeting January 16 in the Opera House. On 
the first vote of the joint convention the four highest eandi- 


dates were (1) A S. Paddock 39 votes; (2) E. S. Dundy of 


January 7, 1881. 

Syracuse Journal, January 7, 1881. 
Ibid., January 21, 1881. 
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Richardson County 12; (3) A. J. Weaver of Richardson 
County 15; (4) C. H. Van Wyck 13. No person received 
a majority... The voting continued with Paddock running 
far ahead and yet falling considerably short of a majority. 
Finally, after much caucusing, a majority was obtained on 
the seventeenth ballot, with Van Wyck elected by the com- 
bining of the anti-Paddock Republican factions. Up to the 
last ballot thirteen different candidates were voted on. In 
the last ballot only four candidates received votes, and two 
or the four who had previously ranked highest had dropped 
out. In the final vote Van Wyck received 68 votes and 


Paddock 36. Paddock’s support had varied but slightly 
throughout the contest.? Fifty-seven votes were necessary 


for a choice. Sixty-three of Van Wyck’s supporters were 
Republican, hence his clection did not depend on the four 
Democrats and the one independent who voted for him on 
the last ballot. Van Wyek was the most practicable candi- 
date in the field, as against Paddock, because he was the most 
positive politically and was in closest touch with the rising 
reform movement.* 

There was no doubt of the enthusiasm of his Otoe County 
constituents over the General’s election. A telegram was 
sent by Paul Schminke to A. O. Swift, ‘‘The town went wild 
—the streets were all ablaze with bonfires.’”’ On his way 
from Lineoln to Nebraska City, January 27, the General 
received a grand ovation. The train was decorated in bunt- 
ing and great flags. At every station the people were present 
in large numbers. The brass band of Unadilla turned out 
and Reverend Mr. Johnson delivered a short address of con- 
gratulation. At Syracuse the fife and drum corp serenaded 
the General. The crowd at the depot was immense. A large 
flag was hoisted at the station. The General stepped off and 
shook hands with as many as he had time for.’ 

At Nebraska City a great reception was held in honor 
of the Senator elect on February 3 at the Grand Central 
Hotel. The committee included most of the important per- 
sonages of the community.!! Society took on new life. ‘‘Otoe 
County has become very exhilarated since the election of 





5 Senate Journal, 1881, p. 160. 

6 The Daily State Journal, January 23, 1881. 

7 Senate Journal, 1881, p. 200. 

8 Morton and Watkins, IIT, p. 198. 

9 Weekly News (Nebraska City), January 29, 1881. 
10 Syracuse Journal, January 28, 1881. 

11. Weekly News, February 5, 1881. 
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Senator Van Wyck—there is a revival of society, population 
will inerease, corn will probably grow taller and pumpkins 
larger next summer.’’!* 

The satisfaction of the state at large was reflected by 
favorable comments from the press in numerous localities. 
Examples of these comments reprinted in the Omaha Bee 
indicate their character. 

Special dispatch from Nebraska City to the Omaha Bee: 

‘*A man of positive convictions and no trimmer.’”!” 
Saunders County Tribune: 

‘‘No blot or stain on his social, moral, or political 
character. Believe the victory is dawning of a new era 
in the polities of Nebraska—one that will bring increased 
prosperity in the State.’ 

The Omaha Daily Bee: 

‘*As a political leader he places principles above 
‘prestige and plunder’.’*!® 
Edward Rosewater, editor of the Bee, in an article on 

Van Wyck, following the election, quoted Van Wyek as say- 
ing in a speech following election: 

‘*Although elected by this great Republican party 
of Nebraska today, I became a representative of the State 
of Nebraska without reference to party affiliations 
I will best discharge my duty to that party when I have 
discharged my duty to my state and my country.’’!® 
The Senator elect thus declared his independence of ma- 

chine politicians and practically repeated the pronouncement 
made by President Hayes four years earlier in which he had 
served notice to his supporters by declaring his idea of official 
responsibility and publie duty. 

His eareer as a United States Senator from Nebraska, 
1881-1887, was a battle from the beginning to the end against 
capitalism and the existing evils and oppression of monopolies. 
Although at that time there was evidence, through the reform 
movement, of a change for the better in the depressed and 
pessimistic condition of society which prevailed during the 
70’s, yet the interests of wealth and the corporations were 
still firmly intrenched. During his term in the Senate, Van 
Wyck devoted his energies mainly to tariff reform, retrench- 





12. Syracuse Journal, February 25, 1881. 
13 Omaha Bee, January 28, 1881, 

14 /bid., February 2, 1881. 

15 J/bid., January 25, 1881. 
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Mrs. C. H. Van Wyck, about tke time of their 
residence in Washington. 
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ment and corporation control. He also strongly favored 
pensions for soldiers and open executive sessions of the Sen- 
ate, 

Senator Van Wyck and family set out for Washington 
in time to be present for Garfield’s inauguration." 

During his term as Senator, General Van Wyck served 
upon five different committees. These included the commit- 
tees upon Mines and Mining, The Improvement of the 
Mississippi River and its Tributaries, Agriculture, Public 
Lands, and Pensions. The greatest labor was connected with 
the committee upon pensions. From this committee Senator 
Van Wyck made numerous reports to the Senate. He was 
also intensely interested in the work of the Committee, upon 
Public Lands. The information from this committee gave 
the evidence upon which the General based his attacks upon 
the railroad land steals and was no doubt an important factor 
in the formulation of his railroad policies.'® 

One of the evidences of reform in 1882, repeated or re- 
newed from the period of the 70’s, was along the line of 
Civil Service. This movement resulted in the Pendleton Act 
of 1883. Relative to Civil Service, Van Wyck believed that 
appointments should be of a non-partisan character; that to 
be such they should be made on the same basis as those to the 
Military Academy and Naval School, in which cases each 
district has its share of appointments. He believed that by 
merely establishing a commission nothing practical was ac- 
complished. This commission, he said would examine all 
who desired appointments and if there were five hundred 
men in the various examinations who would rank as highest 
in grade, the appointing power would be allowed to select 
any one he chose from those ranking highest. In this way 
the appointments would not be non-partisan in character and 
this was a very important principle to insert in the Bill. 
Van Wyck also stated that the Bill did not provide against 
political assessments, but only said they were wrong.'’ He. 
himself, proposed an amendment declaring it unlawful to 
solicit subscriptions for any political fund or purpose and 
providing for punishment for the violation of the same. 
However, when he found that the Committee had intended to 
suggest an amendment covering his idea, he immediately 
waived consideration of his amendment for the moment.*° 





17 Syracuse Journal, February 25, 1881. 
18 Index to Record, 47 Cong., 3 Sess., p. 431. 


19 Record, 47 Cong., 2 Sess., 555. 
20 Record, 47 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 555, 615. 
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During the second session of the forty-seventh Congress, 
in 1883, a tariff bill was up for consideration by the Senate. 
A tariff commission had been voted on, and had been appoint- 
ed by the President to investigate the tariff question with a 
view to formulating a plan for reduction of duties. Refer- 
ring to the report which the Tariff Commission made after 
their investigation Van Wyck said that he agreed with them 
that Civil War rates should be lowered and that since the 
modern development of machinery, our manufacturers should 
be able to compete with foreign manufacturers with a reduc- 
tion of duties. He said that his position on the tariff ques- 
tion, which position the Republican Party had occupied for 
years, was that of a tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection; however, he, himself, thought the tariff question 
should not be limited by party considerations. Speaking 
again of the Tariff Commission, he said that it pretended to 
report a plan whereby reduction would be made on articles 
of prime necessity, yet they failed to do so. They had left 
lumber, an article much needed by the farmer on the prairies, 
where it was before. Also in the case of barbed-wire and 
steel, prime necessities, no reduction was made excepting on 
the kind that was used least, while on the most useful class 
of this material the duty was increased. Van Wyck held 
that unless a substantial reduction was made in duties, the 
tariff bill should fail.*!_ He maintained that the reduction of 
tariff duties would aid greatly in solving the much discussed 
problem of reducing the surplus in the national treasury.” 
As to the permanent Tariff Commission, Van Wyck reflected 
the confidence of a frontier statesman. He felt that it would 
mystify still more the tariff question, would make no sub- 
stantial reduction that the people could realize and that men 
would be placed on the commission to protect the interests 
they represented rather than to consider the prosperity of 
the country.*2 In this respect the experience with Tariff 
Commissioners has in large measure borne out his prophecy. 
Believing that the lumber industry no longer needed protec- 
tion and that no injustice would be done to the lumber in- 
terests by removing the duty on lumber, Van Wyck, mindful 
of the farmers in the west, to whom the tariff on this article 
was a great handicap, proposed an amendment to the Tariff 
Bill, putting wood and wooden ware on the free list. Van 
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1 Record, 47 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 1434-1435. 
2 Ibid., p. 1396 
3 Record, 47 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 1434. 
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Wyck said the advocates of a high protective tariff argued 
that it supported industries in their infancy. According to 
the Census Bureau's report, which showed that the supply 
from pineries would last only eight years, Van Wyck said 
the lumber industry was no longer in its infancy, but instead 
there was need for conservation of timber resources. He 
also stated there was no need for protection from Canada 
since lumber manufacturers there lacked the machinery that 
the United States had, and would, therefore, produce lumber 
at greater cost.24- When Van Wyck saw that there was much 
objection from both sides of the Senate to having any article 
put on the free list, he changed his amendment, asking now 
to reduce the tariff rate on certain kinds of lumber one-half, 
in order to meet the needs of those voting steadily for a tariff 
for revenue, and also to uphold the interests of the people 
using lumber. However, his amendment was rejected.”° 

Later, in the forty-ninth Congress, second session, 1886, 
Van Wyck introduced a bill to exempt from duty imported 
sugar and molasses and all imported boards, lumber and 
timber, but this bill was not reported from the Committee 
on Finanee to which it was referred.*® 

In no publie act did Senator Van Wyck’s sterling inde- 
pendence of character manifest itself more clearly than in 
his vote against the tariff of 1883. He was the lone Repub- 
lican senator who defied the protectionists. Senator Cameron 
of Pennsylvania voted against the act, but gave as his reason 
that it did not give sufficient protection to the interests of 
his constituents. The political line was being drawn over 
the tariff and Van Wyck chose to stand apart bespeaking 
his convictions rather than to accept the party mandate.** 

Van Wyck at all times worked for economy in govern- 
ment expenditures by preventing, wherever possible, the 
needless outlay of funds. He had an intimate knowledge of 
facts which enabled him to expose graft and fraud. An 
illustration of his efforts in this direction is to be seen in his 
attempt in 1883 to check the establishment of post-routes 
where, as he said, they were not needed. Remarking on his 
bill (Appendix G, Senate File 2333) Van Wyck said that 
the object of the attempt to establish the postal routes men- 
tioned was to further the interesfs of two railroads that were 
attempting to get to Deadwood, Dakota. He asserted that 





24 /bid., pp. 1394-1595, 
25 ZJ/bid.. np. 2908-2909. 


26 Record, 47 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 17. 
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27 Record, 47 Cong., 2 § 
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not even weekly service was required on the lines in question 
—from Fort Niobrara, Nebraska, to Deadwood and from 
Chamberlain to Rapid City—for they extended through a 
section inhabited by Indians. Yet influence was being used 
to establish a daily stage between the points, to which the 
two railroads had reached, and Deadwood, which already 
had two daily mail lines. Owing to technical objections of 
Senator Edmunds the bill relating to this question was not 
reported.“ However, it was freely admitted that Van Wyck 
had a point of vital publie significance. 

Because of reports which had come to Van Wyck, he was 
convinced that there needed to be an investigation in connee- 
tion with the survey of public lands. He thought that such 
investigation might form the basis for checking up on un- 
necessary expense and graft. He, therefore, introduced a 
resolution (Appendix H, Resolution 7) calling for an investi- 
gation and a report to the Senate as to whether the Govern- 
ment should make payments for the survey of public lands, 
under the deposit system, before such surveys were inspected 
by the proper officials. The resolution was agreed to. Van 
Wyck said that the cost of these surveys ran into the millions 
and that the price depended upon whether the land was open 
prairie, hilly, timbered or mountainous. He had heard of 
many cases in which survey charges were made for timber 
country when in truth there was no timber there.** 

Van Wyck’s untiring efforts toward corporation control 
were directed, in main, against the railroads, (1) in their 
attempt to deprive settlers on the public lands of their titles, 
(2) in their extortionate rate charges and discrimination and 
their attempt to evade payment of taxes on their land grants, 
and (3) in their unlawful claim to land grants, the conditions 
of which grants they had not fulfilled. 

In the forty-seventh Congress, first session, 1881, Van 
Wyck introduced a resolution, which was agreed to, directing 
the Committee on Public Lands to investigate causes of 
failures of sp many titles in southern Nebraska.*° A general 
news item in the Nemaha County Granger stated that Van 
Wyck said the resolution was warranted in that the St. Joseph 
and Denver Railroad Company was claiming lands which the 
Government had conveyed to settlers by patents.*' Later, 





28 Ibid., p. 945. 

29 Record, 47 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 569. 

30 Record, 47 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 234. 

31. The Nemaha County Granger, December 30, 1881. (General News 
of Week.) 
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during a session of 1883, Van Wyck introduced a bill which 
provided for the allowasice by the Government of a certain 
sum per acre to settlers in Kansas and Nebraska whose lands 
were claimed by the railroad mentioned above as a land grant 
from the Government. Van Wyck said that, in the dispute 
between the settlers and the Government, the Supreme Court 
had decided against these settlers,*° and the Nemaha County 
Granger stated that unless the Government indemnified these 
settlers, Van Wyck would insist ‘‘that American citizens were 
treated worse than the Irish peasantry were, by the landlords 
and the laws of England.’’** 


Railroad rates were a most common form of abuse and 
Van Wyck introduced a number of bills upon the subject. 
One of these (Appendix G, Senate File 1156), introduced 
in 1884, provided for reasonable rates of transportation over 
‘ailroads by government regulation. The bill was not reported. 
Van Wyck said that when Congress provided for the con- 
struction of the Northern, Central and Southern Pacifie roads, 
it had in mind that competition would result, but that instead 
those roads had combined and so defeated the purpose of the 
Government. He believed that since this was the result, it 
was Congress’ duty to protect the people against the high 
rates charged by those roads.** 


Another bill by Van Wyck in 1885, proposed to put rail- 
roads, organized by acts of Congress, under the control of 
the legislatures of the States and territories in whieh the 
roads were constructed.*» This bill was not reported out of 
committee. (Appendix G, Senate File 2537.) In the same 
year, he recommended in the form of a bill, that passenger 
and freight rates on all railroads west of the Missouri River 
should not exeeed the average rates east of the Missouri to 
the coast. The bill was not reported.*6 (Appendix G, 
Senate File 2468.) Van Wyck said that rates west of the 
Missouri River were four times greater than those east; that 
in the earlier history of Kansas and Nebraska the railroads 
made exeuse for these high rates in the fact that there were 
so few people in this region and freight was so scarce that 
they had to make high charges for what they did haul, but 





32 Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 2366-2367. 

33. The Nemaha County Granger, December 30, 1881. 
34 Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 462. 

35 Ibid., 2 Sess., p. 649. 

36 Ibid., p. 303. 
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Van Wyck said the discrimination still existed even after 
the country was settled.*7 

The conduct of the roads had bred in the people a spirit 
of recrimination and revenge and Van Wyck expressed it in 
his tax proposals. He believed that railroads should pay, on 
their land grants, the same rate of taxation at the same valua- 
tion, as an individual owner of land. Yet, he said there 
were millions of acres in the Northwest on which the roads 
did not pay tax, but they were allowed to sell the lands and 
for a greater price for the ree mg) that they were not taxed. 
This exemption came about, as Van Wyck explained, in the 
following manner. When land grants were first being made 
to the roads, the law did not require them to take title. They 
would be given title as soon as they paid the cost of surveying 
and turning these lands over to the companies. Yet in the 
meantime the roads would have possession of these lands as 
if they had title, with the exception of paying taxes on them. 
Those who purchased these lands of the roads would also be 
free from payment of taxes on the same until the roads se- 
cured their titles, which would be whenever they so desired.** 
Relative to these unpatented railroad land grants the United 
States Supreme Court had rendered two decisions. At one 
time it decided that the railroad companies had sufficient title 
to mortgage and to sell them, anda few years later, the same 
court with.the:same. members decided that the roads did not 
haye sufficient aitle to be taxed,.because if the lands could be 
taxed, they could be sold for delinquent taxes and in this 
case the’ Government would lose the *" or three cents an 
acre W hich covered the cost of survey. Van Wyck held that 
the same argument would hold true in the ease of a mortgage, 
for if.a, foreclosure were ordered, the land would be sold 
and the Government would, as in the other instance, be de- 
prived of the survey costs.** 

In 1885, Van Wyck introduced a bill declaring railroad 
lands subject to state taxation (Appendix G, Senate File 
334). However, this bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Publie Lands, was indefinitely postponed,’ but in the 
year 1886 a bill providing for such taxation became a law.*! 

In sessions of 1885 and 1886, the question of interstate 
commerce control was before Congress. In the second session 
of the forty-eighth Congress, 1885, there were two bills on 
the subjects, The Reagan, or House Bill, which had passed 





37 Record, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 3825. 
38 Ibid., p. 3719. 
39 Record, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 1429. 
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the louse, and a Senate Bill. The original Senate bill pro- 
vided for a National Commission to regulate interstate com- 
meree, A senator from Oregon made an amendment to this 
hill, providing against a greater charge for a short haul than 
for a long one. Van Wyck favored this amendment, giving 
an instance in which freight charges from New York to a 
point six hundred miles this side of San Francisco were equal 
to the through rate to San Francisco, or $300, plus the rate 
back from San Francisco, $500, making a total of $800." 
Van Wyck said that the people between the competing points 
had to pay for keeping up the roads, also paid interest on 
bonds and the dividends. He said, ‘‘A railroad company, a 
creature of law, made by the people, has no right to become 
an engine of oppression and wrong.’*** Van Wyck strongly 
opposed the plan for a railway commission in that it was 
given no power to do away with the existing abuses and yet 
each of the five members on the commission would receive 
$7,500 with necessary traveling expenses.‘ Furthermore, 
that the railway commissions in the states where they were 
established were not the suecess that they should be. The 
railroads, he said, wanted a National Commission, for under 
such they would be better able to continue their corrupt 
practices. The Reagan, or House Bill, Van Wyck thought 
to be much better than the Senate Bill in that it ‘‘declared 
offenses, affixed penalties, directed the prosecution and al- 
lowed the citizens to select attorneys and a State or Federal 
Court.”’ All the items that the people were demanding— 
no discrimination, no pooling, no rebates and no greater 
charge for a short than for a long haul—were, he said, in- 
cluded in the House Bill. There were senators who argued 
that making the charge on a short haul no greater than that 
on a long, would result in raising the through rate, but Van 
Wyek said that the through rate was already ‘‘excessive”’ 
and any more would be ‘‘prohibitive’’. As to suits brought 
by individuals, Van Wyck’s idea was that they might be 
conducted in the State Courts where the cause existed and 
that the railroad corporation against whom the suit was 
brought would be prevented from transferring the ease to a 
Federal Court. Among the evil effeets of uncontrolled 





40 Thid., p. 136, 

41 /bid., 2 Sess., p. 1283. 

42 Record, 48 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 687. 

43 Ibid., p. 693. 

44 Ibid., p. 751. 

45 Record, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 3824-3825. 
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Washington Home of Van Wyck family, 1800 Massachusetts Ave. 
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monopolies, mentioned by Van Wyck, was the fact that the 
interest and dividends on the exorbitant amount of 
fictitious stock which they held, were collected from the 
peoples; and that in Kansas and Nebraska fifty bushels of 
corn would not buy one ton of soft coal and one hundred and 
fifty bushels would not buy one ton of hard eoal.*® 
In a Fourth of July address at Norfolk, Nebraska, in 
1885, Van Wyck gave evidences of the firm entrenchment of 
corporations. He said that (1) ‘‘deeisions were purchased 
in the courts of New York, (2) the ballot-box and legislature 
were bought as stocks in the market.’’ (3) He referred to 
the purchase of legislation at Washington by Huntington, the 
President of the Central Pacific, (4) to the two contradictory 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, in con- 
nection with the exemption, from taxation, of unpatented 
railroad land grants. (5) ‘‘The poor man,’’ he said, ‘‘ pays 
taxes, but the wealthy corporation, owner of millions of acres, { 
pays not a dollar... . still we amuse ourselves on the Fourth 
of July by boasting of the sovereignty of the people.”’ (6) 
He said that corporations had been fencing publie land for 
their own use, without right, until prevented from so doing 
by a law of Congress at the last session. Among his closing 
‘remarks in his address he said, ‘‘Remember the price of 
liberty is watchfulness to check the first aggression. The 
toleration of one invites another and another.’’4? 
Van Wyck’s greatest work relating to the rescue of public 
lands from corporation control lay in his earnest support in 
; 1885 of a House Bill declaring the forfeiture of lands granted 
‘to the Texas Pacific Railroad Company, about 20,000,000 
acres of land, to build a road from Marshall, Texas, to San 
Diego, California. This grant was made under certain con- 
ditions, which, if not fulfiiled, would permit the Government 
to resume possession of the land. One of the conditions was to 
pthe effect that they should not sell out to a competing line. As 
a matter of fact, the company did not meet the conditions of 
the grant. It did not build a mile of road, it bound itself 
by contract with the Southern Pacifie not to build west from 
where the two lines joined, thus making the latter road a 
«s moyopgly,and assigned its line to the Southern Pacific in 
return for certain privileges on the road when constructed. 
Then the Central Pacific, for it had organized under the 
name of the Southern. Pacifie and she -Texas, Pacific, all at- 


46 Tbid., 48 Cong., 2 Sess., pp, 751-752. 
47 Manuscript of Fourth of July Address made by Van Wyck at 
Norfolk, Nebraska, 1885. Copy Nebr. St. Hist. Soc 
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tempted to lay claim to this unfulfilled land grant and divide 
it among themselves. Van Wyck, in the information which 
he furnished and also in the evidence presented through 
quotations and letters of Huntington, proved many points in 
the case and was instrumental in securing the passage of the 
bill which declared this enormous land grant forfeited.** 

Van Wyck’s numerous resolutions on corporation control, 
a number of which are listed in Appendix H, all indicate a 
clear understanding of the schemes of railroads, also an alert- 
ness and constant watchfulness on his part to check the 
aggressions of these monopolies. 

While in the United States Senate, Van Wyck was an 
earnest advocate for open executive sessions of the Senate. 
He said that the people were demanding that such be brought 
about. Resolutions were offered by him concerning this 
subject. One of these provided for the consideration of the 
President’s nominees for the Tariff Commission in open ses- 
sion. This was rejected on the ground that it was out of 
order to offer such a resolution in open session.*” In 1884, 
he said that a commercial treaty, in which the subjects of 
revenue and taxation were involved, had just been made be- 
tween the United States and Spain. Van Wyck thought that 
this treaty should be discussed in open session so that the 
people might know why the treaty was agreed to or rejected. 
He, therefore, moved that the Committee on Rules be directed 
to report an amendment or additional rule requiring that 
treaties which include matters of revenue should be considered 
in open session. The resolution went over.°° 

A Joint Resolution of the Senate was introduced by 
Van Wyck in 1886 proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion relative to the direct election of United States Senators. 
In defending this eause Van Wyck said that whenever legis- 
latures elected Senators, the rights of the people were neglect- 
ed and that the State would be more fitly represented if the 
people exercised this right. He further said that the people 
sent members to the legislature who, they had a right to 
think, would vote for a certain candidate for the United States 
Senate, and the result many times was that they were bought 
off by corporations.*! 

On the matter of pensions Van Wyck believed in putting 
them on a broad basis; that the soldiers in all wars were 
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entitled to the same recognition. A Mexican War Pension 
Bill was up before the Senate, in 1884, which provided that 
the soldiers of this war be paid a pension of eight dollars as 
a matter of gratitude on the part of the Government. Van 
Wyek said that the needy soldiers of this war should receive 
more than those comfortably fixed, and that something more 
than gratitude should be a basis of a pension that involved 
dollars and cents. He held that it was better to spend the 
surplus of the Treasury in this way than to place it where 
it would have a corrupting influence.*” 

Senator Van Wyck was ever awake to the conditions in 
and bordering his own state. No better example of his splen- 
did service in this respeet can be cited than his activity in 
assisting to clean up the Red Cloud or Pine Ridge Indian 
agency just across the Nebraska border in southwestern 
Dakota. President Hayes had appointed V. P. MeGillyeuddy 
to this agency to clean up a very bad tangle of disorder and 
lawlessness. He organized a force of Indian police and was 
soon chasing desperadoes and less dangerous triflers and 
robbers over the Nebraska border. This soon brought on the 
inevitable conflict with the state authorities over jurisdiction. 
The influence of the state politicians threatened to secure the 
dismissal of MeGillyeuddy if he did not conform to their 
wishes. MeGillyeuddy appealed to Senator Van Wyck, whose 
effective support at Washington sustained him, and he was 
soon able to reduce the border situation to law and order.** 

The Senator never neglected his local constituency. It 
was through the efforts of Van Wyck that the people of 
Nebraska City received an appropriation of $75,000 for a 
Postoffice building. Later additional appropriations of $5,000 
and $31,000 were secured, making an unusually generous 
appropriation for a city of less than 10,000 population at 
that date. The appropriation was the more unusual because 
Van Wyck payed such seant respect to party regularity and 
dictation that one could hardly have expected him to secure 
the support of his colleagues for a measure especially designed 
to benefit only his own constituents. 

Before the end of his term Van Wyck came to be looked 
upon as the anti-monopolist Senator. ‘‘He is both the leader 
and the following. He is-a very upright figure in the Senate 
and the more conspicuous from the fact that he stands alone. 





Ibid., 48 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 4904. 

V. P. McGillyeuddy to Dr. A. FE. Sheldon, October 16, 1930 
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When he makes a speech in the Senate he gives no thought 
to his Nebraska fences. He speaks his mind without regard 
to its effect upon his future career ... ; He is admitted to 
be honest, but represented by more circumspect senators as a 
little cranky on the anti-monopoly question.’ The stalwart 
press was less careful in its language. The Journal classed 
Van Wyck as next to Blair one of the recognized nuisances. 
‘*The Senate is progressing as well as could be expected con- 
sidering the time wasted in killing Blair’s 477 bill and 
resolutions and Van Wyck’s 205,’’56 
He was recognized as a disagreeable opponent. Senator 
Cullom paid a double-edged compliment to Van Wyck in the 
debate over the Interstate Commerce Act. In attempting to 
\ answer the Nebraskans questions he remarked, ‘‘If the Sen- 
ator will allow me—he has a way of getting the floor and 
| cross-examining witnesses in the Senate—I shall explain 
: 97 Jt was very evident that Senator Cullom did not 
care to be cross-examined by Senator Van Wyck. Even his 
opponents had a wholesome respect for his ability as a parlia- 
mentarian and preferred not to encounter him in debate. 
Though in 1881-87 Senator Van Wyck stood alone as the 
anti-monopoly member of the Senate, he was a fitting fore- 
runner of such able and advanced liberal leaders as Senators 
W. V. Allen and George W. Norris. Eastern Republicans 
may try to dictate the dimensions and composition of 
Republicanism, but Nebraska constituents will mix the 
peculiar political brew to which they apply their label. The 
making up of a party platform and program is not simply a 
majority matter; it is rather a family council in which all 
members must be heard and all interests considered. Senator 
Van Wyck would not permit himself to be read out of the 
party, nor would he ignore the rights and interests that 
seemed vital to his constituents. It would be difficult to find 
a Senator who has stood out against overwhelming opposition 
and persistently advocated the interests of the non-vocal and 
ignored interests in our national life. Had Senator Van 
Wyck been willing to make peace with the powerful organ- 
izations of wealth and permitted them to pursue unregulated 
their accustomed ways, there is every reason to believe that 
his re-election would have been certain. However, the Senator 
was not wont to soft-pedal his proposed program. 





55 Grand Island Independent, June 5, 1886. 
56 State Journal, Lincoln, June 26, 1886. 
57 Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 688. 





Chapter X 


CONTEST FOR RE-ELECTION AND RETIREMENT 
TO PRIVATE LIFE 


Van Wyck’s course as United States Senator had been 
far from pleasing to many members of his own party in 
Nebraska. His investigations of the land holdings of the 
railroads, his vigorous fight for regulation and fixing of rates, 
his stand against many of the protected interests had stimu- 
lated a determined opposition against his re-election. In 
1886 the election of United States Senators was still deter- 
mined by the vote of the joint session of the State Legislature. 
Nebraska, however, had provision in her state constitution 
which permitted a preferential vote for Senator at the regular 
November election of state officials. This preferential vote 
threw the senatorial choice into the regular campaign. 

As the election year approached, expressions of sentiment 
in the press indicated that there would be a bitter fight 
against the re-election of Senator Van Wyck. Friends of 
Van Wyck explained the opposition in this way, ‘‘Senator 
Van Wyck is doing good service for the people, and is conse- 
quently being hounded by the Omaha Republican, Lincoln 
Journal, and the ‘me too’ stripe of Republican press of the 
state. He is virtually the only aggressive representative that 
the homesteaders of the West have now in Congress and he 
is doing yeoman service in their behalf.’”! 

It was also suggested that the conservative press was 
especially worried beeause the Associated Press gave him so 
much more notice than was accorded to the obscure friends 
of monepoly.-. The opposition was anxious to read him out 
of the party. The praise of Van Wyck’s course by the 
Democratic press was used as evidence that he was an ad- 
herent of that party. His Republican supporters, however, 
replied that honesty did not disqualify him for membership 
in their party.* 

The Van Wyck boom was reported as well under way in 


1 Copied from Beatrice Democrat in Grand Island Independent, 
January 23, 1886. 

Grand Island Independent, January 13, 1886, 

Ibid., January 16, 1886. 
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January, 1886, and it was predicted that by the time of the 
election the people would clearly demand his re-election.‘ 

Near the end of February a state convention of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, which met in Beatrice, endorsed Senator 
Van Wyck and appointed committees to organize Van Wyck 
clubs in every county. Their resolution read, ‘* Resolved, 
that we heartily commend the course of Honorable Charles 
H. Van Wyek for his able and zealous efforts in behalf of 
the interests of the people of the whole country in his capacity 
of United States Senator.’’ This resolution was signed by 
thirty-seven committeemen from twenty-five counties.° 

While the campaign was being waged in the press, 
Senator Van Wyck did not overlook his opportunity to serve 
his constituents. He introduced a resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to extend the period of payment 
for land to actual settlers.© He also introduced a proposal 

} for financing the building of branch railroads as feeders to 
the main lines.’ This had special application to the Union 
Pacific, which was unable because of its debt to the United 
States to finance branch lines. 

In connection with the railroad lands he proposed to 
forfeit all the land that had not been proved up upon, and 
the title granted to the companies. This especially affected 
the grants for projected roads which had not been built.* 

His Nebraska constituents would be especially pleased 
in connection with his view on the proposal to tax Oleomarg- 
erine. Van Wyck charged that the base of the product was 
‘*soap grease’’ (lard) and forced the defenders of the product 
to admit that they did not use it for their own private con- 
sumption.” This was before the modern scientific discovery 
of vitamins had furnished the butter producers such an ex- 
cellent weapon against the substitute product. 

Senator Van Wyck’s stand received recognition outside 
of Nebraska. The Chicago Herald praised him as ‘‘one of 
the few western senators who represents the people as dis- 
tinguished from the railroad, land, silver, cattle and lumber 
rings. Te has been an outspoken opponent of all jobbery, 
and his efforts as a legislator have in most instances been 
directed to the relief of the people from oppressive taxation, 





4 Ibid., January 30, 1886. 
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5 Grand Island Independent, February 27, 1886. 
6 Grand Island Independent, March 27, 1886. 

7 Ibid., March 6, 1886. 

8 Ibid., June 19, 1886. 

9 Ibid., June 26, 1886. 
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wasteful expenditure and corruption. As his term is soon to 
expire, the corporate interests of Nebraska are sharpening a 
very large knife to be used upon him and no expense or 
exertion will be spared to bring about his defeat.”’ ‘‘ 

If the farmers of Nebraska will exhibit a tithe of the interest 
his opponents will display, they will have no trouble in re- 
electing him.’’!° 

To make their case against Van Wyck, the Lincoln 
Journal held that the press of the state represented public 
opinion. It conceded that one-tenth of the press and one- 
sixteenth of the circulation was favorable to Van Wyck." 

The Omaha Republican gave a whole page of comments 
quoted from twenty-six different papers of the state which 
were inimical to Van Wyck. The Republican asserted that 
the entire press of the state was hostile. The Grand Island 
Independent offered as reply that the Republican had been 
able to quote citations from only twenty-six of the 260 papers 
of the state to prove the hostility of the editors.'? 

The State Journal made a more comprehensive canvass 
of the press in June. ‘The editor had sent an inquiry to the 
various papers of the state asking each editor whether Van 
Wyck could earry his respective county. After tabulating 
the replies, the Journal reported that forty-six editors be- 
lieved that Van Wyck could carry their respective counties ; 
an equal number reported that he could not and twenty-eight 
were doubtful. Thus the Journal presented the opinion of 
the state upon Van Wyck’s re-election in June as practically 
evenly divided.'!* The real work of the campaign was yet 
to be done. This represented only a preliminary survey to 
feel out the ground and lay plans for the contest. 

Senator Van Wyck made an active canvass of the state 
in the interest of his own re-election. On July 4, 1885, he 
spoke before a large audience at Norfolk. The original draft 
of the Norfolk speech has been preserved, as well as the 
press reports.!* 

Like many political speakers of that day the Senator 
especially stressed the economic evils of the time. As one 





10 Copied in Grand Island Independent, March 20, 1886, 

11 State Journal, May 1, 1886. 

12 May 1, 1886. 

13 State Journal, June 24, 1886. 

14 Dr. L. J. Abbott of Fremont, preserved the original speech and 
through his son, N. C. Abbott, the Historical Society has secured 
a copy. This speech is especially valued by the authors, since it 
is the only picce of C. H. Van Wyck manuscript which they have 
been able to examine. 
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editor put it, ‘‘He brought the questions of railroad tariffs, 
taxation of railroad lands and property, the restoration of 
unearned land grants to the public domain, alien ownership 
of lands, and the danger arising from the vast accumulation 
of property by the few, right down to the understanding of 
everyone who heard him in such a clear and concise manner 
that no one could forget it .. .’’ 

In this appeal Van Wyck had visioned the issues clearly. 
Perhaps the greatest social problems related to the distribu- 
tion of wealth have arisen from the policies and abuses which 
were denounced by him. The Independent well said, ‘*The 
Legislature in nearly thirty years has never yet discovered a 
man who is the peer to Van Wyck in courage, ability and 
honesty in serving the people of Nebraska and the United 
States. ’’!® 

Appreciating that the interests which he had attacked 
would make a very strenuous effort to defeat him, Senator 
Van Wyek relied upon the people whom he served to defend 
him. He appealed to the people to exercise their constitu- 
tional right to cast a direct preferential ballot for United 
States Senator. Even out of state papers believed that he 
was very popular with the people and would receive a gen- 
erous endorsement at the polls.!7 

Van Wyck clubs were formed over the state. The Sen- 
ator addressed the Catholic Knights..5 The county fairs 
offered splendid audiences for campaigning and the Senator 
was an additional attraction in getting a good attendance at 
the fairs. His impression upon the people seems to have 
been very favorable. ‘‘With the people,’’ wrote the editor 
of the Independent, “‘the Senator is very popular, but with 
the railroad and land companies he is very unpopular. Upon 
the election of the legislature that is not representative of 


the people the hope of the monopoly rests. The issue is 
more clearly drawn in Nebraska than in any other western 
state.’’!9 


In the Republican county conventions Van Wyck made a 
good showing. Otoe, Douglas and Holt Counties endorsed 





5 Fremont Tribune copied in the Grand Island Independent, July 
17, 1886. 

16 Grand Island Independent, July 10, 1886. 

17 Washington Dispatch copied in Grand Island Independent, August 
21, 1886. 

18 Grand Island Independent, September 17 and 18, 1886. 

19 IJbid., September 18, 1886. 
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him, and the Senator headed his own county delegation to 
the State Republican Convention.”° 

During the canvass the Senator was the only avowed 
Republican candidate for the senatorship. While it was 
understood that there were three or four others who had hope 
of railroad support, none of them had dared announce them- 
selves and submit their record to the people“! Within 
Omaha it was evident that a considerable group had plans 
for the election of some other candidate. Dr, Miller visited 
Jay Gould, President of the Missouri Pacific, of New York 
City, and it was assumed that the prime object of the visit 
was to plan the defeat of Senator Van Wyck." Church 
Howe had numerous suggestions relative to the election of 
the Senator. Van Wyck’s friends regarded his plan as in- 
volving the defeat of the Senator.*? Senator Van Wyck 
challenged those Republicans who would not support him to 
announce their candidate and present their case to the people, 
but the opposition preferred not to make a positive eam- 
paign.** 

During the last weeks of the campaign the use of the 
preferential vote for senator became the subject of bitter 
controversy. In the Republican State Convention Mr. 
Charles H. Gere, editor of the Lincoln State Journal, moved 
that ‘‘whereas the national constitution provided that United 
States senator shall be eleeted by the several states by the 
legislatures thereof, therefore, any attempt to nullify this 
provision under pretext of appealing to the popular vote is 
an assault upon the organic law.’’ This resolution was re- 
jected by the convention. The origin of the state constitu- 
tional provision for a preferential vote was explained as the 
natural outgrowth of the defeat of John M. Thayer by the 
legislature in 1871 despite his recognized popularity with the 
people*.*5 

The question was then raised whether or not Van Wyck’s 
name could legally be attached to the ballot. Mr. Gere 
published warning that such tampering with the ballot might 
be subject to punishment by imprisonment. The Bee labeled 
this notice as a secarecrow.** and countered Mr. Gere’s warn- 





20 Ibid., September 25, 1886. 
21 Bec, October 12, 1886. 
22 Bee, October 14, 1886. 
23 Bee, October 15, 1886. 
24 Bee, October 18, 1886. 
25 Bee, October 18, 1886. 
26 October 22, 1886. 
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ing by an explanation of his hostility to Van Wyck. Van 
Wyck, the Bee explained, had exposed the excessive profits 
on state printing which were garnered by the Journal and 
thus deprived its owners of several thousand dollars, besides 
temporarily frightening Mr. Gere’s coparcener into Califor- 
nia.*? 

During the last week before election Senator Van Wyck 
spoke in Pawnee City, Sterling, Saline County, Dodge 
County, Grecnwood, Palmyra and closed the campaign with 
an address before the Knights of Columbus in Omaha.** He 
had been invited by the Knights to address them. The 
address was delivered in Main Hall where more than two 
thousand people filled the seats and lined the galleries. 
Senator Saunders presided. The Bee in reporting his speech 
carried the flattering headline of ‘‘Old Man Eloquence’’. 
The speech was addressed especially to the laborers. The 
speaker explained the struggle between capital and labor as 
arising because capitalists refuse to ‘‘do unto others as they 
would that others should do unto them’’. Then when labor 
organizes or resists their maltreatment, the capitalists raise 
the ery of communism or of anarchism. The millions of 
Gould and Vanderbilt were accumulated by the building of 
railroads at the actual cost of $20,000 per mile and bonding 
them at $60,000 per mile. He advised the workers to fight 
capitalism with the ballot and sound legislation. This and 
not destructive warfare would prove the only progressive 
solution of their problem.** 

The result of the preferential ballot was a real triumph 
for Van Wyck. He received 46,110 votes out of 50,488 votes 
east for all senatorial candidates. Paddock, his nearest com- 
petitor, received only 2,326.°° At first sight this would seem 
to be an overwhelming popular endorsement of Van Wyck. 
He had received more than nine-tenths of the popular vote 
cast for senator. However, a comparison of the senatorial 
vote with those cast for Governor gave less flattering verdict. 
The total vote cast for gubernatorial candidates was 138,209. 


27 October 26, 1886. 

28 Bee, October 25, 1886. 

29 Bee, November 2, 1886. 

30 Senate Journal of Nebraska, 20th Sess., 1887, 1488-90. 

*Foot Note: As matter of history the preferential vote for U. S. 
Senator was placed in the Constitution of 1875 through the efforts of 
J. E. Doom, member of that convention. The Lancaster County 
members (of whom C. H. Gere was one) made a trade with Delegate 
Doom, supporting his hobby in exchange for help on the State Capital 
Provision. A. E. S. 
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“Van Wyck received but little more than one-third of that 
He could not claim a popular majority of the total 
vote cast. His opponents had made no adequate effort to get 
themselves upon the ballots. Van Wyck’s own name could 
not appear upon the Democratic ballots, and those who would 
have registered an approval of Van Wyck had no opportunity 
to do so. It thus becomes a very difficult matter to interpret 
the meaning of this overwhelming Van Wyck plurality in 
the preferential ballot. Inasmuch as Senator Van Wyck and 
his supporters attempted to supply the voters with Van Wyck 
ballots and did so, much more adequately than did their 
opponents, this fact must explain in part the great plural- 
ity*.*! This, however, does not entirely explain the com- 
plexities of this election. There is a considerable number 
of counties, including Clay, Dawes, Dawson, Frontier, Ham- 
ilton, Hayes, Keith, Sherman and Stanton, in which Van 
Wyck received a very insignificant vote. One might well 
question whether Van Wyck ballots were accessible to the 
voters in these counties. It was claimed that 10,000 votes 
east for him were not returned. There is little doubt that 
the opposition propaganda must have deterred some timid 
souls from casting their ballots for Van Wyck, even though 
they favored his re-election. It is very improbable that 2,326 
votes cast for Paddock represented the relative popularity of 
their recipient. However, the significant thing is that Van 
Wyck received 46,110 of the 75,956 Republican votes cast. 
This is a clear majority of the Republican vote and inasmuch 
as there was no Democratic opposition and little stimulus to 
mark this particular column, it would seem to be a real tribute 
to the popularity of Senator Van Wyck among the members 
of his own party. 

Regardless of the preferential vote the joint session of 
the legislation was under no legal obligations to re-elect 
Senator Van Wyck. Even the Bee admitted that the prefer- 
ential plurality could create no more than a moral obligation 
upon the legislature. Some press comments assumed that the 
election had been conclusive as to the choice of a Senator. 
More experienced editors knew better. ‘‘Van Wyck,’’ wrote 
the Chicago Herald, ‘‘is undoubtedly the choice of the people 


number. 





31 Dr. A. E. Sheldon suggested this illuminating explanation on the 
results of the preferential senatorial vote in an interview, 1930. 
*Foot Note: In 1886 there was no Australian Ballot. Each 

party printed its own ballots and got them to the polls. Where 

county committees were friendly to Van Wyck his name appeared for 

preferential vote. Where unfriendly his name was left off. A. E. S. 
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and but for the organized and crafty opposition of a few 
men of wealth in various parts of the United States would 
undoubtedly succeed himself. He has served the people with 
“are fidelity and left to themselves they would have endorsed 
him without question.’’** 

When Senator Van Wyck returned to Washington in 
December following the election, he was interviewed by 
newspaper men as to his prospects of re-election by the 
newly elected state legislature. The Senator observed that 
the legislature would be composed of ninety-six Rpublicans 
and thirty-seven Democrats. As to his own position, that 
would have to be left to his friends and it was really too 
soon to predict how the vote would be divided.** 

The State Journal did not miss an opportunity to register 
its hostility to the Senator. As the legislature had just 
assembled, the Journal announced that Senator Van Wyck 
had attacked General Logan’s army reform bill. ‘‘The 
patriotic Logan adjudged him crazy and more than half the 
Senators hold the same opinion.’’*4 

There was a Republican caucus dominated by stalwarts 
on January 19, and on the following day the joint session of 
the legislature convened. The caucus seems to have been a 
hilarious event, deseribed as ‘‘a tempting spread of roast 
turkey, sandwiches, wine, champagne, cigars, ete. The said 
spread cost no less than $500 and was paid for by the railroad 
boodle.’’*® 

On the following day the joint session balloted. Van 
Wyck received sixty of the 133 votes—seven short of election. 
The remaining vote was seattered: Paddock, eighteen; 
Weaver, sixteen; Laird, ten; Cobb, eight; Munger, eight ; and 
Thayer, five. On the following day there was a complete 
shifting of votes. Paddock was elected with ninety-four 
supporters, whereas all except four had deserted Van Wyck.*® 

Upon receipt of the results Senator Van Wyck in a most 
kindly spirit congratulated his opponent and predicted the 
popularity and suecess of Mr, Paddock as his sueccessor.** 
March 4, 1887, his term as United States Senator expired and 
with it terminated the Senator’s service as a public official. 
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32 Quoted in Grand Island Independent, November 27, 1886. 
33 J/bid., December 4, 1886. 
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He had been strongly urged for membership upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; however, the political complex- | 
ity of the situation made his appointment improbable.** He 
now retired to his Nebraska farm home, at Wyoming, where 

the political issues were too compelling to permit him to rest 

in retirement. 





38 Grand Island Independent, January 26, 1887. 








Chapter XI 


POPULIST DAYS 


Senator Van Wvck’s retirement from the National Legis- 
lature at the age of sixty-three years did not mitigate his 
interest in publie questions. The absence of a private archive 
during this period when there was no public record of his 
activity necessarily makes our account sketchy and ineom- 
plete. Yet the ex-senator’s career even in private life con- 
stantly attracted public notice and the press gives us 
numerous accounts of his activities, 

After the expiration of the 49th Congress General Van 
Wyck returned to his farm. His opponents had announced 
after the senatorial contest in 1887 that Van Wyck was 
politically dead. The senator had been too vitally interested 
in the issues and principles which he had advocated to die so 
easily. His profound convictions upon the popular rights 
and interests which it was the business of government to 
protect against private seizure and exploitation for the per- 
sonal gain of the privileged few were so much a part of him 
that they were inevitably expressed in all his contacts. He 
was a popular agitator of the first order. His keen mind, 
clear cut convictions, compelling voice and independent means 
made his a force to be reckoned with in every public contest.’ 
Van Wyck’s voice had been a very important factor in his 
rapid elevation to political preferment within Nebraska. 
During his first summer in Nebraska he had on July 4, 1876 
addressed more than 5,000 grangers at an Otoe County 
Grange celebration. From that day heneeforth he was a 
recognized leader and spokesman for the people of that par- 
ticular section of the state.* 





1 George W. Julian (in his Political Recollections, p. 364-5,) makes 
this very interesting comment upon General Van Wyck’s voice: 
“Judge Kelley first attracted attention by the wonderful power and 
volume of his voice. It filled the entire hall and subdued all 
rival sounds; but to the surprise of everybody, he met with more 
than his match when he was followed one day by Van Wyck 
(then of New York) who triumphantly carried off the palm. 
Kelley's voice was little more than a gentle zephyr in comparison 
with the roar and thunder that followed it, and called forth shouts 
of laughter while Kelley quietly occupied his seat as if in dumb 
amazement at what had happened.” 

2 Syracuse Journal, June 20, 1890. 
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Conditions in Nebraska in 1887-1895 were essentially 
similar to what they had been when General Van Wyck 
appealed to the people so successfully in 1874. The Grange 
had been replaced in a large measure by the Farmers’ 
Allianee as an organization for the promotion of rural in- 
terests. General Van Wyck, as a farmer, understood the 
farmers’ problems. The farmers needed a spokesman, and 
Van Wyck had been emphatically expressing their demands. 

In the period before the actual populist campaign started 
in 1890, Van Wyck made speeches, distributed charity and 
kept up his accustomed contacts with the public.* 

The General retained his property in Washington and 
made frequent visits there. The family spent the holiday 
season of 1888 in Washington.‘ In the spring of 1889 the 
family removed to the national capitol and remained until 
midsummer.® However, in August, the Ex-Senator, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Van Wyck, addressed an old settlers meeting 
at Hickman.® The press agitated his return to the Senate at 
the earliest opportunity and in the mean time suggested that 
the state avail itself of his abilities as governor.* 

It was clear that the General was before the people in 
both the press and on the stump as their preferred repre- 
sentative, the question remained, would the leaders of the 
Republican party yield to the popular demand. ‘‘The Re- 
publican papers are booming Van Wyck for governor,’’ wrote 
the Democratic Nebraska City News, ‘‘on the Democratic 
ticket. The General does not belong on our side of the house, 
but it is a well known fact that he would make one of the 
best governors that Nebraska will ever have.’"* Van Wyck 
as a charter member of the Republican Party had preferred 
to stick to his own organization. He had supported the 
Republican ticket throughout in 1888 and felt that his major 
responsibility was in making the party conform to the inter- 
ests and demands of the people. The machine leaders of the 
party fought him with determination. J. D. Calhoun (well- 
known democrat, at one time paragrapher on the republican 
State Journal) in a lengthy communication to the press in 
January, 1890, defended the railroads, and predicted that. 





3 Syracuse Journal, Dec. 30, 1887; Novy. 2, 1888, 
4 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1888. 
5 Ibid., Mar. 22, 1889. 


6 Ibid., Aug. 16, 1889. 
Ibid., Nov. 15, 1889. 
Copied in Syracuse Journal, Jan. 10, 1890. 
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““Van Wyck’s anti-monopoly war whoop will be heard in the 
fall.’ 

In the early months of 1890 the contest for control of the 
Republican organization was rapidly coming to a climax. 
Van Wyck’s large personal following demanded a program 
which the regular party organization staunchly opposed. It 
was a question of surrendering their position and submitting 
to the dictation of the party organizers or else steering an 
independent course. The Farmers Alliance had experimented 
in working through the old parties and its members could 
no longer be mollified by vague promises and continued 
delays. The movement needed leaders. It was now for 
General Van Wyck to choose whether he would submit to his 
party which neither represented the majority of his constitu- 
ents nor stood for what he regarded as the true interests of 
the people, or represent these interests irrespective of party. 
The last week of March, 1890, General Van Wyck turned 
loose a political hurricane in Nebraska. In a speech at 
Genoa, March 21, he made it clear that he did not intend to 
submit to party dictators. ‘‘General Van Wyck’s speech at 
Genoa last Friday night sets the political slate makers squirm- 
ing like eels on a hot gridiron. .... That he will be a contin- 
gent in the campaign which it will not be safe to ignore will 
be more realized as time goes on.’’!® 

Again it was stated, ‘‘Van Wyck has come out into the 
light of day. By a bold speech delivered at Genoa he has 
declared for the principles of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
joined in the demand for the abolition of party lines. There 
will be a great political war in Nebraska next fall and your 
uncle Van will be there.’’™! 

There was much talk of Van Wyck for governor on the 
Peoples ticket. Numerous communications to the press en- 
dorsed him. It was claimed that he had never been defeated 
by the people and that all that was needed for his election 
was to allow the people to express their will.” 

Van Wyck continued his opposition to the organized 
party leaders. Early in July he engaged T. M. Marquett, 
Attorney for the Burlington Railroad, in a publie debate at 
the Crete Chautauqua on the question, ‘‘Resolved, that the 
present railroad rates both interstate and local are fair to 
the producer and the earrier.’’ Van Wyck defended the 
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negative of this proposition.’> Van Wyek was not only 
agitating a principle which he had long maintained, but dis- 
cussing one of the chief issues which was of vital concern to 
the farmers at the moment. In fact, the railroad question 
was so intimately tied up with the third party movement 
that the selection of railroad adherents as the candidates by 
the two old parties led immediately to the ealling of a state 
convention and the organization of the Peoples Independent 
Party.'4 The movement was very strong in Nebraska. Its 
main strength came from the well organized Farmers Alli- 
anee. The newspaper organ of the new party was the 
Farmers Alliance, edited in Lineoln by J. Burrows. Burrows 
as editor was in a commanding position in the party. How- 
ever, it was generally conceded that General Van Wyck was 
the most experienced politician as well as the ablest and most 
substantial citizen identified with the movement in Nebraska. 
Unfortunately Burrows and Van Wyck were incompatible 
and the unity of the new movement was in large measure lost 
beeause of this fact. Burrows was ultimately eliminated 
from leadership in the movement, but not until he had pre- 
vented Van Wyck from gaining the coveted prize of the 
governorship. It was reeognized that the trouble between 
Van Wyek and Burrows was the beginning of the political 
end of both. 

The plans for the first Peoples Independent state eon- 
vention were primarily the work of Burrows, although the 
eall was requested by numerous petitions originating among 
local Farmers Alliances. As chairman of the state Alliance 
Executive Committee and editor of the party. organ, he, with 
J. H. Craddock, Seeretary of the state assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, worked out the ratio of representation for 
the counties and made all necessary arrangements for the eon- 
vention.!6 

The Convention was held in Lincoln, July 29, 1890. In 
the contest for the nomination of a candidate for Governor, 
Van Wyck was the chief competitor of John H. Powers, the 
successful nominee. The vote stood 390 for Van Wyck and 
474 for Powers.'7 Remarking on the prospects before the 
nomination, the State Journal mentioned that the vote on the 
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incoming Union Pacifie train gave Van Wyck, for Governor, 
102 votes and Powers 100, which it stated was taken as a 
representative vote.'’ At the close of the convention Van 
Wyck was nominated unanimously for candidate for Congress 
in the First Congressional District, but he deelined.’” Later, 
in an editorial of Burrows’ paper, it was stated ‘‘that the 
defeat of Van Wyck for the nomination for Governor was 
undoubtedly the bitterest defeat of his life.’’*° 

Van Wyck’s failure of nomination for Governor may be 
attributed to a number of causes. The Convention of 1890 
was made up of members of the ‘‘Farmers’ Allianee’’. Van 
Wyck was not important in the Alliance movement, whereas 
Powers had built up the Alliance over the state and was 
earnest and sincere and according to some observers less of 
a demagogue than Van Wyck.*! Burrows mistrusted and 
bitterly opposed Van Wyck, and naturally used his great 
influence with the Alliance for Powers. Watkins in his 
History of Nebraska says ‘‘That perhaps it was wise, in the 
wielding stage of the development of the People’s Party, to 
select one of its immature kind, but it seems more likely that 
Van Wyck’s superior ability and experience and resource 
would have won in 1890.’’*" Despite the nomination of 
Powers for governor and General Van Wyck’s refusal to 
accept the Peoples Independent nomination for congressman 
from the First Nebraska District in 1890, the General took 
an active part in the campaign and was on the stump almost 
constantly from then until the close of the campaign of! 1892, 
in behalf of the new party cause.** 

The open conflict between Van Wyck and Burrows 
started in October, 1890, preceding election, when Burrows 
published, in his paper, a so-called edict which read as 
follows : 

By the Independent State Committee 
Headquarters Independent 
State People’s Committee 
Lineoln, Oct. 9, 1890. 
To all members of Independent People’s Committees, and 
» the voters of Nebraska: 
It having become evident that Mr. Van Wyck has turned 


oe 
— 
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squarely against the Independent movement and is using his 
influence to defeat leading independent candidates, we reeom- 
mend that he be not invited to address Independent meetings, 
nor given any opportunity to use his unfriendly influence. 

Geo. W. Blake. 

Chairman State Central Com. 

C. H. Pirtle, 

Secretary State Central Com.*! 


In the same number of his paper, Burrows in an editorial 
gave his version of Van Wyck’s ‘‘defection’’. He stated 
‘*that an effort was made just before the convention, to have 
both Van Wyck and Powers on the State Ticket,’’ but he 
failed in this and was thankful for it now. After the failure 
of this effort he said he made no attempt toward his nomina- 
tion for Governor. He further stated ‘‘that he was friendly 
to Powers and had received during the summer too many 
denunciations of Van Wyck aud protests against his nomina- 
tion from various Alliances not to know that the latter meant 
disaster on a compromise ticket.’’ Burrows also stated that 
Van Wyck had been asked to accept the nomination for 
Congress and had refused ; that he pledged to the Convention, 
after his defeat for Governor, that he would do all he could 
to secure the election of the ticket and over one thousand 
men, Burrows said, heard the pledge. Burrows continued 
his attack by saying that after the Convention had adjourned, 
Van Wyck was again asked to take the nomination for Con- 
gress and that Van Wyck promised to accept if it were 
extended by acclamation. After being tendered in that 
manner, Burrows said Van Wyck dallied with the nomination 
for a month and began to negotiate and confer with opponents 
of the Independent Movement. The conelusion of the 
editorial was to the effect that Van Wyck thought that 
Burrows defeated him for Governor—and that Van Wyck 
in revenge had purposed to defeat the Independent Ticket, 
and finally that Van Wyck was dismissed from the rest of 
the campaign.”® 

Nearly two years later, September 22, 1892, when Van 
Wyck was running for Governor on the Peoples Independent 
Ticket, the members of the Congressional Committee of the 
First District made a defense of Van Wyck relative to the 
charge of his delaying his non-aceceptance of the nomination 
for Congress. This defense was published in the Alliance- 
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Independent, not then edited by Burrows. The Committee 
stated that the matter which they were explaining had never 
been completely understood by the Populists of the Firs! 
District and that much criticism of Van Wyck had resulted 
They said that the explanation would have been made when 
the charge was made, but that Burrows would not allow them 
to publish the same in his paper. The Committee’s explana- 
tion of the charge was to the effect that Van Wyck’s nomina- 
tion-for Congress was forced upon him against his known 
wishes ; that when he refused to accept the nomination at the 
time that it was extended to him, he was urged to keep quiet 
a while, before declining, for the interest of the Independent 
Cause. Out of respect for his friends, the Committee said, 
who would not even accept the written refusal of Van Wyck, 
the latter was caused to defer his non-aceeptanee. It was 
the Committee’s judgment that changed their opinions on the 
matter.?°* 

Very shortly after the publication of the edict against 
Van Wyck and the attacks on him by Burrows, Van Wyck 
himself made his defense in the columrs of the Omaha Bee. 
He said there was no proof for the accusation that he had 
turned traitor to the Independent Movement; and that it was 
only a scheme of Burrows, working through members of the 
Independent State Committee, to get rid of one whom. he 
disliked. Van Wyck said that one of the men who signed 
the edict, and by so doing called him a traitor, had himself, 
two years before congratulated the Democratic candidate for 
Governor on his splendid victory. Van Wyck then gave what 
he considered as the basis for his public repudiation in the 
Farmers’ Alliance. On October Ist, Burrows and Pirtle, as 
a State Committee of Independents, had written to Van Wyck 
asking him to fill speaking appointments made by them over 
the state. On October 6th or 7th, Van Wyck said he 
answered that had they made their request earlier, he would 
have been able to comply, but that he had made or promised 
appointments up to election time and that it would be impos- 
sible for him to meet their request.*7 

Another incident besides the one mentioned above which 
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Van Wyck cited as a possible basis for his excommunication 
was that on October 8th, while he was making a speech to a 
large crowd at Hebron, Nebraska, some one of his audience 
asked him to explain the following question, which appeared 
in Burrows’ paper on September 27th, and was addressed to 
Mr. Harlan: ‘‘Did you or did you not receive money for 
voting for Mr. Paddock for United States Senator, you having 
been elected as a Van Wyck man?’’ Van Wyck said that 

Burrows knew that this was a malicious and wicked falsehood 

and that it would put Van Wyck in a position where he 

would have to publicly deny the charge or be branded as one 

of the basest of men. But Van Wyck said he was glad of 

the opportunity to check such a falsehood and justify a true 

friend. On the next day, October 9th, Van Wyck said that } 
Burrows and his two followers read his answer to the false- 

hood and that very day issued their edict against him.”* 

Van Wyck then stated some facts about Burrows himself. 4 
When he (Van Wyck) and others, organized a sub-alliance 
in Wyoming Precinet, Burrows made it known to him that 
this was a mistake and that he must withdraw. Again, when 
Van Wyck advocated independent political action in a speech 
at Genoa, Burrows opposed and threatened to expose Van 
Wyck in his paper if he did not stop advocating such a policy. 
However, the Alliance people over the State objected to this 
attitude of Burrows, and along with him, Powers, and let 
them know that they must change their ways. Then Van 
Wvek said, Burrows, fearing he would lose his hold on the 
Alliance people, gave in and worked for a State Convention 
at Lineoln, he himself working out the plan for proportioning 
representation in such a way that Alliance men would pre- 
dominate in the convention and he himself and certain 
Alliance officers would have’ control. Van Wyck said that 
Burrows disregarded tle fact that the convention was for 
all the people needing or looking for relief and planned it 
for his own interests.”° 

Regarding the charge of delay in the non-acceptance of 
his nomination to Congress, Van Wyck said that Burrows 
forced the nomination, knowing that it would embarrass Van 
Wyck with his friends, to refuse to serve them. In closing 
his refutation, Van Wyck said that he would have preferred 
to remain quiet on these questions but that Burrows, by his 
repeated and false accusations in his paper forced a reply. 
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He also expressed his fear that with such a man and his 
followers at the head of the People’s Movement there was 
danger of wrecking the organization.*" 

If it were Van Wyek alone who had trouble in dealing 
with Burrows, one would be inclined to discount his defense 
and explanation. However there seems to be general agree- 
ment that the editor was a difficult associate to work with.*! 
In viewof his trouble with General Van Wyck other opinions 
of Burrows expressed by his associates are of interest. 

Rosewater in the Omaha Bee spoke of him as an autoerat ; 
Also remarked that the manifesto issued against Van Wyck 
was not likely to restore harmony inside the Allianee.** Thus 
his attack upon the General can hardly be defended as a 
benefit to the Allianee. 

Watkins, in his History of Nebraska, says that he pos- 
sessed many qualities of strong political leadership but lacked 
breadth and tact for lasting success. He further says that 
Burrows showed smallness in leadership of a great popular 
movement by hawking at rather the largest figure in it. 
Selfishness was his prominent characteristic, his ruling 
passion. Watkins also speaks of him as an imperious and 
doughty, but faithful editor.** 

The Farmers’ Alliance quotes a Nebraska City paper, 
calling it an organ of Van Wyck, as saying: 

‘It is evident that Jay Burrows has the big-head and 
that he has a few friends standing at his back pushing his 
dictatorial measures to the front contrary to the popular will 
of the Allianee. .. The Alliance is a move in the right diree- 
tion, but Jay Burrows and Powers are not the proper leaders 
at the head of the organization.’’*4 

Dr. A. E. Sheldon deseribed Burrows as a very able man, 
sincere, honest, intolerant.*® 

General Van Wyck’s active campaigning in 1890 in be- 
half of the Populist cause was in a large measure nullified 
by the controversy with Burrows. Nothing could have been 
more comforting to the leaders of the old parties than to see 
the editor of the official organ of the independent movenient 
venting his spleen upon the most influential and courageous 
leader of the new party. Despite this internal friction the 
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Populist Party succeeded in electing a majority to both houses 
of the Nebraska Legislature. The majority in the senate was 
very slender, and Powers was defeated for the governorship. 
General Van Wyck had laid emphasis upon the election of 
a Populist legislature. His own political future depended in 
large measure upon the results of their first experiment with 
responsibility for the legislative program of the state. 

A major item in the reform program was protective regu- 
latory legislation against the excessive charges and discrim- 
inations of the railroads. Nebraska railroad rates were 20 
to 50 per cent higher than those of Iowa.** The two attempts 
to reduce them by legislation failed—the one by a governor’s 
veto and a second by senate postponement.*? 

The only legislative action to which the Legislature of 
1891 could secure the governor’s approval was a resolution 
asking congress to foreclose upon Union Pacific mortgages 
and squeeze the water from its bloated stocks, and an act 
providing for the election of the State Board of Transporta- 
tion.“ Neither of these acts offered any immediate relief 
from the exeessive charges and unjust discriminations of 
which the farmers complained. 

On other reforms the Populist legislature also failed of 
achievement—usury regulation, tax reform bills, irrigation 
projects, stockyard regulation, failed to become laws. These 
reforms next to railroad regulation were expected to give 
most immediate economic relief. However it cannot be said 
that the Populist legislature of 1891 was devoid of achieve- 
ments. It enaeted an Australian Ballot law, provided for 
incorporation of mutual insurance companies, authorized 
school districts to purchase text books, repealed the sugar 
bounty, authorized deposit of state funds in banks and turned 
the interest into the state treasury, regulated warehouses and 
provided for an eight hour day.*® It failed to achieve great 
reduction of public expenditures, and in fact the publie ex- 
perienced little relief from economie distress until the good 
crop of 1892 replenished the granaries and cellars. 

The record of the party was not sufficient to popularize 
it, and vet its lack of achievement could be charged chiefly to 
inadequate control of the government. The democratic gov- 
ernor had blocked at least a part of the reform program. 
Within the party the leadership of Burrows and Powers was 
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put to the test and the leadership of Burrows was overthrown. 
He had proven vulnerable to attacks from without and within 
his own party.‘® Perhaps it was too late to rectify the error, 
but at least opinions grew that Van Wyck should be given 
a chance. In February, 1892, Burrows resigned as editor 
of the Farmers Alliance and the Van Wyck faction were 
allowed to voice their views in that organ.*! 

Van Wyck, as a man of mature years, long political 
experience and considerable wealth, represented the moderate 
wing of the Populist movement. He appreciated that the 
whole program could not be attained at once. Some of his 
fellow reformers were impatient with his lack of ardor for 
their full demands and wished to enact the immediate dawn 
of the millenium. Many of the Populists had been disillu- 
sioned by a legislative session. Many entered the race in the 
cool of the dawn but could not persist through the heat of a 
noon day sun. General Van Wyck, in assuming leadership 
in the new party in 1892, was facing a much more difficult 
task in holding his party supporters than in enlisting new 
members in 1890. Many insisted that the Populist movement 
had run its course and was in a deeadent stage in 1892. The 
leaders did not so regard it. 

On June 30, 1892, a state convention of the Peoples 
Party was held in Bohanan’s Hall, Lineoln. Van Wyck 
was present at the convention which selected candidates for 
delegates at large to the National Peoples Party convention 
held at Omaha on July 4. As evidence of his popularity 
and standing with the Peoples Party he received nearly an 
equal support with John H. Powers, the previous candidate 
of the party for governor.** 

The Populist state convention to nominate a state ticket 
met in Kearney August 3, 1892. It consisted of 722 delegates 
of whom almost one-third were G. A. R. veterans. Some 
twenty-five were wage earners and the remainder were closely 
identified with farmers’ organizations. The only important 
contest over seating delegates related to those from Douglas 
eounty. - Here the Van Wyck supporters were sustained. 
W. V. Allen, of Madison, was chosen temporary chairman. 
He was also favorable to Van Wyck.** 

After some discussion it was agreed that the formulation 
of a platform should precede the nomination of candidates. 
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The platform of 1892 ran true to Populist principles. It 
proposed (1) Regulation of freight rates on the basis of the 


Iowa level. (2) Opposition to the restoration of the sugar 
bounty. (3) All obligations payable in money should be 
. b=] . . 





payable in any money authorized by the United States Gov- 
ernment—stipulations to the contrary notwithstanding. (4) 
Constitutional amendment authorizing loan of school funds 
to citizens on first mortgage real estate security at interest 
rates of not more than 5%. (5) Settling labor differences 
by arbitration and equal pay for equal work to both men 
and women. (6) Denounced convict labor. (7) Eleetion of 
President, Vice President and United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people. 

Two other proposals—an endorsement of women suff- 
rage and a denouncement of state militia were supported with 
vigor but finally omitted from the platform. The politically 
minded leaders realized that the party did not need to add 
to its reputation for hatching a brood of additional political 
principles. The resolution against the militia would have 
alienated many votes.** 

After the adoption of the platform the convention was 
ready for the even more delicate business of nominating can- 
didates. Appreciating the costs of the previous division 
within the party there had been an active campaign for 
harmony. At the Populist business meeting held in Lincoln 
January 13, 1892, President Powers had stressed the necessity 
of complete unity and co-operation if the party expected to 
succeed.4? The resignation of Burrows had been an indis- 
pensable articulation to achieve that end. It was Powers 
who made the most sweeping sacrifices of leadership to obtain 
harmony. At the Kearney convention he announced that he 
would not contest the nomination of General Van Wyck. 
This assured the General’s nomination by an overwhelming 
majority. On the first ballot Van Wyck received 522 votes, 
Leese 147 and Poynter 6. On motion to make the action 
unanimous there were scattering nays from the great assem- 
blage. It was said that these came from spectators and not 
from the regular delegates. The result of the vote on this 
motion was not announced by the chairman*.*® 

Van Wyck, in his easy eloguent manner, thanked the 
convention for this great honor and expressed his great 
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pleasure in regarding ‘‘This as the happiest moment of his 
life.’ He endorsed the platform and said he would sign a 
‘ailroad rates bill based upon the Iowa measure.*? 

There was little occasion for a lengthy speech since Van 
Wyck had addressed the delegates on the first evening of their 
assemblage from the baleony of the Midwest Hotel.*® 

Van Wyck was not unprepared for this opportune mo- 
ment. Fifteen minutes after the nomination Van Wyck 
badges appeared upon the delegates. Upon them was stamped 
a picture of Van Wyck under which was inscribed, ‘‘Our 
next governor.’’!® 

The Republicans staged their convention in Lincoln the 
same week, and the campaign was soon on in full blast. 
While J. Sterling Morton ran upon the Democratic ticket 
it was evident that the real contest would be between Van 
Wyck and Lorenzo Crounse, the Republican nominee. The 
state executive committee of the Republican and Independent 
parties arranged for a series of joint debates between their 
respective nominees for governor and seven such discussions 
were held at Beatrice, Lincoln, Columbus, York, Broken Bow, 
Hastings and Fremont between September 27 and October 
15.5° Besides these debates Van Wyck had a very heavy 
speaking schedule in addition. He frequently spoke twice 
daily and covered nearly all sections of the state.*! 

The arguments used in the debates are of interest but 
present little that is new. The chief interest and much of 
the discussion centered around personalities. General Van 
Wyck made very telling criticism of the practices of the 
Republican administration. The railroad abuses were an 
important issue with which he was very familiar. His op- 
ponents misrepresented his conduct while in the state legisla- 
ture and in congress in extravagant fashion. They charged 
Van Wyck with supporting the uncontrolled rule of railroad 
land grabbers, supporting the tariff as it existed and opposing 
the usury law to reduce the rates of interest.®° 

This was charged in the most brazen fashion. If the 
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printed reports of the debates are indicative of what hap- 
pened, Van Wyck’s record, as reported in the official journal 
printed in the Congressional Record, stands as a complete 
vindication. The General made answer with proof from these 
records, but the truth is not always immediately more con- 
vineing than falsehoods. Van Wyck’s military record was so 
violently misrepresented that his comrades from the opposi- 
tion party offered denials of the accusations.** In facet, these 
accusations made such a deep impression upon the people of 
Nebraska that the belief has persisted down to present time 
that General Van Wyck was only a pseudo soldier—that the 
title was more political than military.** 

Van Wyck’s own speeches were a mixture of discussion 
of issues and replies to the numerous charges made against 
him. At this time the money question was a conspicuous 
problem in national polities. The Republicans declared that 
they wanted every dollar to be as good as any other dollar. 
In opposition to this position Van Wyck said that the soldiers 
who fought in the Civil War were paid in greenbacks, then 
after the war, ‘‘under pretense of strengthening public 
credit,’’ the bondholders were paid in coin and that the pay 
of the soldier as compared with the gold of the bondholder 
was not worth fifty cents on the dollar. He then asked 
Crounse if the difference between the greenback and the gold 
had ever been, through a law, made up to the soldiers. He 
also wished to know what disaster had come from the free 
coinage of silver for nearly one hundred vears after the foun- 
dation of the Government. He said that the seventy-cent 
dollar meant nothing, that it was the stamp of the Govern- 
ment which gave value to the dollar. 

Van Wyck acknowledged that the last Congress, under 
a Republican administration, had made a law against trusts, 
but that the law was not enforeed. He cited an example of a 
great sugar king of California, Claus Spreckles, coming to 
Philadelphia and receiving three and one-half million dollars 
from the people to build a sugar factory. The faetory was 
built and later sold to the trust with a profit of three million, 
but the factory closed and threw six hundred people out of 
work. Van Wyck declared that ‘‘the trusts knew that the 
Republican Party did not mean to hurt them.’’® 

As to the tariff, Van Wyck said the Republicans main- 
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tained that the tariff on lumber fostered American labor, yet 
he said that lumber lords hired ‘‘Canucks’’ because they 
could get them cheaper.5? 

On the question of mortgages on Nebraska farms, 
Crounse tried to convey the impression that conditions were 
not so bad as the Populists tried to make it appear. He said 
that on his trip up the Republican Valley he had asked a 
banker about the situation and the banker had told him that 
nearly all the foreclosures were on rascals who had taken 
claims and had gotten their neighbor alliance men to appraise 
them far above their value, and had in this way gotten big 
loans and then left the country. Van Wyck said that had 
he asked some one besides a banker he might have found out 
something of the real situation of the farmer.®® 

Van Wyck was called upon during the debate to defend 
himself against attacks, which the opposition made, on his 
past record. In addition to the accusation that he received 
pay both as Colonel and Congressman while he was in the 
war, the opposition charged that he opposed the war and 
wished to allow the South to secede in peace. This seems to 
have been manufactured from his advice on visiting the first 
battle of Bull Run. He stated that at the time of this battle, 
while he was in Congress, a number of Congressmen wanted 
to go down and see the battle, but that he advised them not 
to go, saying that it would be better to stay in Washington 
where their duty was until the close of the session, and then 
go home and raise regiments for the service. This was a far 
ery from the accused advocacy of peaceful secession. As to 
the legality of the double pay he further said that at the 
close of the war he went to the paymaster, stated the cireum- 
stances, and asked him to give him what pay he was entitled 
to. He said he then went back to his District and they 
re-elected him to Congress.°® In an earlier defense of himself 
on this point, in an Auburn paper, Van Wyck had said ‘‘that 
had he received one dollar to which he was not entitled the 
Government could easily have stopped his pay while in Con- 
gress following the war and compelled him to pay it.’’* 

Following the Lincoln debate, newspaper comments were 
numerous, each one upholding, in main, its own particular 
candidate. The Alliance-Independent, about a week after the 
Lincoln debate, charged the Republican State Committee with 





57 Idem, 

58 Idem. 

59 Alliance-Independent, Oct. 6, 1892. 
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actions that it considered very small. It brought out that 
in the debate at Columbus, next after the Lincoln debate, 
A. E. Cady of St. Paul, was sent to take Crounse’s place, 
without consulting the Independent State Committee and that 
the same scheme was tried in connection with the debate at 
York, on the pretense that Crounse was too sick to continue 
the discussion. However, when Van Wyck arrived at York 
and found his opponent was not there, there began, very 
soon, communications with Lineoln, said the Alliance- 
Independent, and the next morning Crounse was on hand 
looking as well as ever.®! 

It is interesting to note that in the debate at Broken 
Bow, Crounse charged Van Wyck, as the State Journal re- 
ported in a dispatch from Broken Bow, with voting while in 
Congress, for the railroad monopolies every time and showed 
that he was a tool of the corporations during his entire official 
eareer.*= However, a study of Van Wyck’s work in Congress 
and in the State Legislature gives one just the opposite im- 
pression. 

The fact that Van Wyck was a man of considerable wealth 
made him, as a Populist, a target for his opponents in the 
campaign of 1892 and he was given occasion many times to 
defend himself in this regard. Some of the charges were 
that he was a millionaire, owned banks and railroad stock, 
and held passes on every railroad in the country. Some of 
the attacks were answered in The Granger. As to being a 
millionaire, Van Wyck said ‘‘he was not the tenth part of 
one, and that his property was all in publie view.’’ He stated 
‘‘that he never owned a share of railroad stock or railroad 
bond; that he had, then, no stock in a corporation excepting 
a starch factory at Nebraska City, to which he subscribed to 
benefit his home town, but from which he had not as fyet 
received any interest on his investment.’’ He stated ‘‘that 
at one time he owned some stock in the Middleton Nationa! 
Bank, in New York, but that was wrecked and he lost every 
dollar and had to pay an assessment equal to the stock.’’® 
In answer to the charge that he built a house in Washington 
that cost $100,000. Van Wyck corrected the same by saying 
that it cost $20,000. Relative to the statement that he had 
spent thousands in entertainment at Washington, Van Wyck 
said ‘‘that during more than four years of the six years in 
Washington, Mrs. Van Wyck was in deep mourning on 





61 Alliance-Independent, Oct. 13, 1892. 
62 Nebraska State Journal, Oct. 12, 1892. (Broken Bow Dispatch). 
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account of the death of two little girls, a father, a sister, a 
brother and again another sister, and that she gave no enter- 
tainment.’’64 

As to riding on railroad passes, Van Wyck said he had 
not done so for six years. Previously, when Van Wyck did 
accept railroad passes and ride on them, although he con- 
demned passes in the railroads, he would say, when he was 
censured for this practice, ‘‘I am foraging on the enemy.’”®’ 

The election of 1892 was not merely a simple contest 
between Van Wyck and Crounse. There were four candi- 
dates for Governor in the field—Crounse, Republican; Van 
Wyck, Populist; J. Sterling Morton, Democrat and C. E. 
Bentley, Prohibitionist.** It was the prevailing opinion that 
Morton was in the race to keep Democratic votes from going 
to Van Wyck and so help the railroads to elect Crounse.®* 
It was assumed that Morton detracted more from Van Wyck 
than from Crounse. The Alliance-Independent summed up 
the case for supporting Van Wyck because, as they said, the 
people were for him. There was an ‘‘abiding faith in his 
sincerity, in his ability, in his loyalty to the cause and in 
his indomitable energy.’’ It further stated ‘‘that he had 
been slandered and traduced more than any other man in 
Nebraska, but that he had never faltered or given over the 
fight—that he was a true representative of the Reform Move- 
ment.’’6* 

The explanation of a political result is usually difficult. 
Van Wyck’s defeat was due to a diversity of causes. Perhaps 
most important in weakening the Populist support in 1892 
was a revival of prosperity and especially good crops in Ne- 
braska. The prosperity was very temporary, but it was 
especially promising in the autumn of 1892. The Republic- 
ans represented the Populists as calamity howlers who were 
giving the state a bad name, diverting immigration and 
business and rapidly depressing the values of all property. 
This was a very telling argument with many Populist sym- 
pathizers. In addition the old parties were making con- 
cessions to the Farmers demands. Parts of the program of 
the Populists were being incorporated by the old parties. The 
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66 Interview, Sorenson, Oct. 17, 1930. 
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68 Alliance Independent, Sept. 22, Oct. 13, 1892. Dec. 1, 1892. (Article 
from Chadron Signal) Interviews. 
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Republicans made an especial effort to hold their constituents. 
Governor McKinley and Senator Foraker of Ohio campaigned 
in the state.“° Crounse was no ordinary machine Republican, 
but a man of ability and recognized integrity which could 
not always be said of the candidates of the Grand Old Party. 
In addition, as a relative of Gilbert M. Hitchcock, publisher 
of the Omaha World Herald, he silenced the strongest opposi- 
tion organ that normally attacked the Republican ticket. As 
a party that had controlled the previous legislature the Popu- 
lists were not in position to make an effective appeal to the 
discontented who are always interested in change. It seems 
that General Van Wyck made the fight with the Independent 
party at the most difficult time to attain victory and the lead- 
ers were especially fortunate to carry through the organization 
and preserve it for future victories when the conditions mak- 
ing for discontent re-enforced their efforts and produced 
more fruitful results. 

The vote for Governor in the election of 1892 was: Crounse, 
Republican, 78,426; Van Wyck, Populist, 68,617; Morton, 
Democrat, 44,195; Bentley, Prohibitionist, 6,235. Watkins 
says that Morton’s vote ran 2,500 behind the average of the 
ticket because of his aggressive hostility to Van Wyek."! In 
Van Wyck’s own county, Otoe, he received 1,733 votes; 
Morton 1,427; Crounse, 1,066.7 Although Otoe County was 
a Democratic County, Van Wyck received more votes than 
Morton.” 

After the defeat of Van Wyck in 1892, he was no long- 
er prominent in public life, yet his interest in public affairs 
and in the People’s Movement did not decline. He was pres- 
ent at an ‘‘Allianee’’ business meeting at Grand Island in 
December, 1892," and in February, 1892, he was a member 
of the Nebraska delegation to the Great Labor Conference at 
St. Louis. In this convention, he was named on a Committee 
to confer with the National Executive Committee of the 





70 Nebraska State Journal, Aug. 4, 1892. 
71 ‘Morton and Watkins ITT, p. 242. 
72 Morning World Herald, Nov. 12, 1892. 
73 «Interview. 
74. Alliance Independent, Dec. 22, 1892. 
75 Farmers’ Alliance, Mar. 3, 1892. 
*Foot Note: J. Sterling Morton staged the last rally of the Old 
Conservative Democratic Party in Nebraska to defeat Van Wyck. It 
was the chief purpose of his campaign. He was rewarded by a 


Cabinet Seat by President Cleveland. After 1892 the Democratic Party 
in Nebraska disintegrated, part going Republican, another part. fol- 
lowing Bryan and the Populists. A. E. S. 
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General C. H. Van Wyck Tomb, Milford, Pa. Here are buried 
General Van Wyck, his wife and three daughters. 








People’s Party and also served on a Committee of five to pre- 
pare an address to the American people. 

The last political contest in which Van Wyck took part 
was in the fall of 1894. He was in no physical condition to 
enter the campaign, in fact he never completely recovered 
from the paralytic stroke of the previous winter. The Popu- 
lists of Otoe County nominated him for the State Senate, 
Van Wyck accepting, it is said, only because his friends de- 
sired him to do so. In this contest he was defeated by John 
C. Watson, Republican. It was said that his defeat was due 
to the fact that Watson was extremely popular and also 
because of the Republican landslide in 1894*.76 





76 Omaha World Heraid, Oct. 25, 1895. 
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In the winter of 1893, Van Wyck had a stroke of paraly- 
sis while on the way from his home to Nebraska City. 
Although it was thought he would not survive this stroke, yet 
he recovered. He lived in Washington, D. C., most of the 
time after he had recovered so that he could be about, but 
he made occasional visits to Nebraska. Van Wyck’s last 
public address in Nebraska City was to have been made on 
the Fourth of July, 1895. However, his health did not per- 
mit his delivering the address and it was read to the public 
by Paul Jessen of Nebraska City. The main thought of the 
address was criticism of the Government for the strict manner 
in which pension laws were being handled—favoring the 
Government rather than the soldiers.** The last public speech 
made in Nebraska was delivered at a Populist State Conven- 
tion, August 28, 1895, at Linecoln.”® 

During the last two years General Van Wyck’s health 
was much impaired. He died October 25, 1895, in his apart- 
ments at Washington, as the result of a third stroke of paral- 
ysis. His wife and his daughter, Happy Van Wyck, were 
both with him at the last and since his death they, too, have 
passed away. He was burned at Milford, Pennsylvania, the 
old home of his wife’s people. At the time of his death, the 
City Hall of Nebraska City was draped in mourning for 
thirty days.*° 

One of the highest tributes that can be paid to any per- 
son, and one which, it would be conceded by all, Van Wyck 
merited, was that he was a friend to the poor and friendless. 

It was said of Mr. Van Wyck ‘‘that although he made 
many bitter political enemies and was cordially hated by his 
political opponents, yet his former enemies would have to 
coneede him to be a man among men who merited the title 
by which he would go down into history— ‘The Commoner of 
Nebraska’’.*! 





77 Omaha Daily Bee, Oct. 25, 1895. 

78 Interview. 

79 Nebraska City News, Oct. 29, 1895. 
80 Idem. 

81 The Omaha Daily Bee, Oct. 25, 1895. 

*Foot Note: The republican legislative campaign of 1894 was 
financed by the Union Pacific railroad. Its debt to the federal gov- 
ernment was due and it had to elect its general attorney, John M 
Thurston, to the U. S. Senate—and did. A. F. S. 











CONCLUSLON 
By Dr. J. L. Sellers 


The story of General Charles H. Van Wyek has revealed 
a most active, and many might say, almost violent career. In 
his numerous activities it is easy to miss not only the echar- 
acter of the man, but the significance of his work. In faet 
history had almost dropped the story of the picturesque old 
figure that did so much to enliven the bailiwicks, to stir the 
sleepy congressmen and to frighten the corrupt politicians 
and stimulate the opposition of the organized wealth. Before 
concluding these pages let us pass in review in a general way 
the relations of the General’s career and activities to the 
movements and events in which he lived. Perhaps he added 
timbre and volume to those vibrant chords of history which 
permeate all society. He was most vitally stimulated by the 
social and economic forces about him. There are multitudes 
who live in these electric social and economic elements and 
who are little conscious of these great forees; Others are 
aware of them but never catch their direction or movement ; 
then, now, and again, from the generations of men there ap- 
pears a man who is near enough atune to the social and eco- 
nomie vibrations to swell or retard their great movements. 
Van Wyck may not have been timed to the exact rhythm 
and motion of his age, but his swells of energy affected the 
sound. His personality leaves a coloring upon the generation, 
which, whether history gives it his distinetive labeling or not, 
constitutes an indestructible historical ingredient. 

General Van Wyck in his life time was identified with 
four great movements of the age. The organization of the 
Republican party and the Civil War between the North and 
the South; (2) the attack upon corruption in government 
and the great aggregations of wealth which were dependent 
upon the government for their special privileges (3) the 
Anti-monopoly movement (4) the independent political 
movement which produced the Populist party. General Van 
Wyck’s place in history must be judged not only by the 
character of these movements and his part in them, but by 
the future trends and judgments of mankind upon the re- 
sults that are thus far evident. 

The part taken by Charles H. Van Wyck in the organ- 
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ization of the Republican party and support of the Lincoln 
administration, both as Congressman and soldier, is highly 
commendable. Van Wyck as a young congressman did noth- 
ing to mollify the turbulent political scene in Washington 
during those strenuous months before the struggle broke out. 
Many today lament that no peaceful solution for the vexa- 
tious sectional controversy was found. Van Wyck seems to 
have given little thought to a peaceful solution of sectional 
differences. If this be a fault it is the more excusable in the 
young than in the mature and aged statesmen. When the 
struggle was once joined Van Wyck took a stand that de- 
serves the highest commendation. Despite the sneers of later 
political enemies, he set a record which is a source of pride 
to every patriotic northern citizen. The list of battles in 
which he participated is impressive. As a politician who 
could easily have escaped military service it is evident that 
he chose the dangers and hardships of the battlefield. In 
times of crisis like the Civil War leadership is an indispen- 
sible quality and requirement. The initiative, inspiration 
and stimulation of the energetic and magnetic young con- 
gressman and Colonel was a contribution to the northern 
cause which we cannot easily evaluate. It was such men who 
gave the northern cause its zest and who made the largest 
contribution to the preservation of the Union. 


His attack upon corruption and graft began during the 
war and continued throughout his official career. The mo- 
tives which stimulate such attacks are sometimes elusive. 
Politicians thrive upon publicity, and publicity is manufac- 
tured most rapidly by political strife. Attacks upon well or- 
ganized political machines are always attended with risk. 
The Barney, Wadsworth, Opdyke machine was one which the 
Lineoln administration tolerated and Secretary Chase courted 
and W. H. Seward dared not open fire upon. Van Wyck, 
single handed, with a committee that dared not back him up, 
broke a spear upon these. It seems more than probable that 
the General’s retirement from polities in New York was as- 
sociated with this party conflict. Other liberal Republicans 
who refused to leave New York found it desirable to leave the 
Republican party and found the Liberal Republican move- 
ment. Van Wyck probably appreciated that it would be im- 
possible to oppose the New York Republican machine and con- 
tinue to represent his district at Washington. Besides, the 
real place to attack the rottenness of our appointive system 
was in the Senate rather than the House. He would stand a 
much better chanee to continue his fight by returning to 
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Washington from a western state as a United States Sena- 
tor. If this was his logic, and he was a farseeing politician, 
he earried it through. His associates in Nebraska have attri- 
buted this purpose to his removal to the state. His opponents 
have stigmatized this action as an unworthy exploitation of 
the new state, and no doubt discredited Van Wyck politically 
with many of the electorate by such charges. Viewed from 
this distance one can see nothing but worthy publie service 
in such purpose and action. Had Van Wyck used his oppor- 
tunities merely to get and keep office the charges of exploi- 
tation would be valid. But after Van Wyck achieved posi- 
tion he made no political swaps or alliances which would 
guarantee his continuance in office. In fact, his open and 
persistent opposition to the great organized combination of 
wealth and power guaranteed their powerful opposition to 
secure his defeat. 

Van Wyck’s position as a Senator was unijue. In the 
United States Senate he stood alone as an anti-monopolist. 
In this position he advocated many of the principles which 
later became the platform of the Populist party. During 
this period when Van Wyck refused to vote for the measures 
of the Republican party he was frequently invited by the 
conservative press to join the Democrats. They spoke of him 
as the logical Democratic candidate. Van Wyck, however, 
felt that he had nothing in common with the Democrats, and 
his numerous campaign attacks upon that organization had 
left an incompatibility which no changes in his own party 
could compel him to disregard. 

The thing which Van Wyek saw so clearly and fought 
so persistently to maintain was that the Republican party 
did not of right belong to any set of men or interests, but it 
was the organization of its body of adherents, and it was 
their right and duty to make it protect and promote the in- 
terests of the masses rather than the classes. The combined 
efforts of organization leaders within and without the state 
proved able to keep Van Wyck from controlling the Republi- 
can organization within the state. The fact that he seemed to 
have the support of the public did not secure his re-election. 
It was only after the Republican leaders ignored the recog- 
nized right of popular choice that Van Wyck deserted the 
Republican party. It was a question of whether party or 
principles of popular government should be sacrificed. Van 
Wvek had worked hard and for-borne much to remain within 
the party fold. He well recognized that all government is 
compromise, but to surrender the principles of popular gov- 
ernment was too much. 
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Van Wyck was the first political leader of experience, 
power and influence who advocated independent political 
action in Nebraska. He cut loose from the Republican party 
and burned the bridge behind him in his Genoa speech of 
March 21, 1890. This was full six weeks before the petitions 
of the local Farmers Alliances forced the state organization 
to take up and push that movement for an independent poli- 
tical party. There is little reason to doubt that General Van 
Wyck’s stand was the most influential personal pronounce- 
ment in this whole independent movement, President Powers, 
of the Farmers Alliance, signed a published statement that 
the petitions for an independent convention originated inde- 
pendent of his knowledge or advice. The Farmers Alliance, 
(newspaper,) had not advocated independent political action, 
and except for printing a rhetorical extract from General 
Van Wyck’s speech had ignored it. Thus one might say that, 
after thirty-five years of Republicanism, Van Wyck, out of 
power in the party councils, had advocated independent poli- 
tical action and the formation of a Peoples Party. 

One might well ask is this out of keeping with his former 
habits and practices. The answer is less inconsistent than 
appears on the surface. Van Wyck had always put social ob- 
jectives above mere party conformity. He left the Democratic 
Party to sponsor the principles of Republicanism. There was 
a political and social object in that movement which he placed 
above loyalty to his old party. Throughout his official ear- 
eer he had never allowed party organization to stand in the 
way of human well being. His votes were not dictated by 
party regularity. Thus, when he saw the Republican party 
standing squarely against the reform of abuses from which 
western people were suffering, he logically and consistently 
attempted to lead a new organization which would recognize 
the needs of this western constituency. 

A combination of facts and cireumstances prevented 
General Van Wyck from coming into political power at the 
head of this new movement. In 1890 the Farmers Alliance, 
edited by Burrows, was hostile to Van Wyck. As the chief 
organ of the new movement its influence, plus the fact that 
Burrows fixed the representation of the various counties to the 
state nominating convention, in large measure explain the 
nomination of Powers over Van Wyck. Van Wyck’s defeat 
in 1892 was due to an unusual combination of factors. East- 
ern Nebraska had enjoyed good crops in 1891 and 1892. The 
dissatisfaction which produced the movement had in a meas- 
ure subsided in the populous eastern section of the state. The 
Republican party had made a strong concession to liberalism 
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in Nebraska. Edward Rosewater, the liberal editor of the 
Omaha Daily Bee, was made state chairman. In selecting 
Crounse as the Republican nominee for governor, he not only 
chose a liberal who was not open to the charges of the pre- 
vious nominees, but he chose a relative (father-in-law) of 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock who edited the most influential opposi- 
tion organ. Thus the astute Rosewater put the strongest pos- 
sible candidate against Van Wyck at a time when the move- 
ment was losing momentum from economic causes. Besides 
Morton’s campaign on the Demoeratie ticket was directed 
almost entirely against Van Wyck. He drew many Demo- 
crats that would ordinarily have voted for Van Wyck. Sel- 
dom has a Nebraska candidate for governor opposed such a 
concentrated strength of opposition. 

The Populist cause was kept alive and strengthened for 
the succeeding struggles in which it was suecessful. From a 
political standpoint Van Wyck’s greatest contribution was 
probably his influence upon the attitude of the Republican 
Party toward independent members. The Populist movement 
was too great a success for the old party leaders to-ignore. 
When a local demand for reform is made upon the Grand Old 
Party its tactics now are to offer concessions or at least to 
fight in a more gentlemanly fashion. It does not try to read the 
George W. Norrises and Robert Marion La Follettes out of 
the party. Occasionally a Senator Moses attempts to define 
Republicanism, and read out the western ‘‘Jack-asses,’’ but 
the majority of the party have become wise in their exper- 
ience with political differences. The public, and even the aca- 
demic students of polities, have been somewhat slow to see that 
our party names do not mean the same things in all sections 
of the country. Van Wyck was one of the first to refuse to 
allow the symbols of wealth to lay claim to party ownership 
and control. ; 

It is.true that those who furnish party funds often feel 
a greater sense of possession of the party than those who are 
unable to contribute. This is one of the evils which has, per- 
verted popular government. In a popular government the 
poor voter should feel an equal interest and sense of owner- 
ship with the wealthiest taxpayer and contributor to party 
coffers. Van Wyck saw this true principle and stood boldly 
for. it. He probably did as much to counteract the sense of 
party proprietorship by the wealthy as any political leader 
who has campaigned in Nebraska. 

As a man Senator Van Wyck was at once a forceful and 
a kindly figure. His flashing grey eyes bespoke convictions, 
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positive and aggressive action. On the platform he was al- 
ways fluent and eloquent. He abounded in convincing com- 
parisons. He was a great student of current affairs, and 
presented many facts and statistics in his economic discourses. 
He was a man of abundant energy—a constant traveler and 
speaker. He adopted the environment in which he moved 
without effort. In the travel through the rural districts he 
wore good but not showy clothes. In winter he wore a great 
Paisley shawl for muffler under his broad brimmed hat. His 
favorite means of conveyance from the farm to Nebraska City 
was a buck-board drawn by a familiar white horse. In this 
he was a unique figure recognized by the entire community. 

The Van Wyck home was very congenial as well as at- 
tractive. Numerous guests whiled away pleasant hours. Ac- 
quaintaneces delayed by storms were impelled to spend a 
night. Gay parties with dancing to the local orchestra follow- 
ed by sumptous spreads added glitter to a rural society. The 
General used neither tobacco nor strong drink, but his 
guests were amply provided with both. Both the General 
and Mrs. Van Wyck wished to see people enjoy themselves 
and, whether as host at home or speaker upon the stump, the 
General attempted to make the moments entertaining. His 
opponents accused him of being a mere clown, but they were 
none the less jealous of his powers of effective popular appeal. 

An exhaustive study of Van Wyck materials leaves a 
splendid balance of human services to his credit. Whether 
we behold him as a fighting anti-monopolist, a dispenser of 
charities to the needy, or sympathetic old uncle Van giving 
shining new quarters to Nebraska City lads to go to the cir- 
eus he manifests that benevolent interest in the uplift of the 
masses which entitles him to a lasting commemoration among 
the social and political builder of our states. 
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The number of local historical societies in Nebraska is 
growing. They are doing a most valuable work in bringing 
home to the people in their localities the importanee and 
value of preserving the local history. Some of these societies 
are blended in their work with old settlers associations. Some 
of them are entirely separate from the work done by old 
settlers associations. All of them hold public meetings for 
the promotion of the historical interest. Some of these take 
the form of outdoor pienies in the summer time, where re- 
miniseenees of early settlements are combined with family 
fellowships and reunions. The editor of this magazine has 
been invited to give addresses before a considerable number 
of these meetings during the past year. They are very en- 
joyable occasions and are serving the important interest of 
local history along with their social feature. 

It is the plan of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
to bring representatives of these local historical societies to- 
gether each year at Lincoln at the time of its annual meeting. 
Invitations are being sent at the present time to the officers 
of all these societies where known. In order to secure a list 
of active historical societies and old settlers associations 
letters have been sent to each county in the state and return 
letters received from most of them. The following is a com- 
plete list of all the counties which made return of a local 
historical society or old settlers association actively engaged 
in work: 

Meeting Place 


Organization Attendance 
Adams County 
Old Settlers Association Hastings, Nebr. 


Mrs. C. J. Van Houghton, President 
Mrs. J. C. Snyder, Hastings 
Box Butte Co. Pioneer Club 
Mrs. Lee Moore, Pres., Alliance 
Mrs. H. P. Dearing, Seey., Alliance 
Burt County 
Pioneers and Old Settlers Asso. Tekamah, 1,500 
C. A. Valder, President 
Mrs. M. Stout, Secretary, Tekamah 
Cass County 
Old Settlers Association 
(organized in 1889) 
W. B. Banning, President, Union 
C. B. Smith, Seeretary, Union 


Union, 3,000 
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Cedar County Vermillion, So. Dak. 
Mrs. John G. Campbell 
Colfax County 
Old Settlers Association Schuyler, 1,500 
Jos. Sucha, President, Leigh 
A. A. Aukerman, Seey., Leigh 
Dakota County 
Old Settlers Association South Sioux City, 8,000 
J. W. Brannan, Jackson 
Mell A. Sehmied, South Situx City 
Dixon County 
Old Settlers Association Allen, 5,000 
James Allen, President, Allen 
Don Travers, Secy., Allen 
Dodge County 
Historical and Old Settlers 
Association North Bend and Fremont, 3,000 
C. L. Kelly, President, North Bend 
George MeVicker, Seey., North Bend 
Franklin County 
Cottonwood Council 
Mrs. C. E. Chalfon, Seey., Franklin 
Frontier County 
Historical Society S. W. Nebr. 
Old Settlers Association 2.500 
Mrs. Lulu Brown, Vice-President, MeCook 
R. D. Logan, President, Cambridge 
Louise Heeckleman, MeCook 
Furnas County 
Old Settlers Association 
A. M. Keyes, Holbrook, Nebr. 
Holt County 
Old Settlers Association 3,000 
Harry Lansworth, President, Wheeler, Nebr. 
Kearney County 
Ilistorical Society 
Old Settlers Association 
J. S. Canaday, Pres., Minden 
Mrs. M. J. Canaday, Secy., Minden 
J.S. Pattison, Pres., Minden 
Keya Paha County 
Old Settlers Association Burton, 1,500 
F. J. Rhodes, Pres., Burton, Nebr. 
Knox County 
Niobrara Historical Society Niobrara 
E. A. Houston, Niobrara, Nebr. 








Sheridan County 


Stanton County 


Wayne County 
Wm. H. Brune, Pres., Winside, Nebr. 
J. C. Schmode, Secy., Winside, Nebr. 
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Madison County 


Historical Society Madison, 1 

Dr. F. A. Long, Pres., Madison, Nebr. 

Mrs. Mary B. Robinson, Secy., Newman Grove, Nebr. 
Old Settlers Association Newman Grove, 1, 
Dr. F. L. Frink, Newman Grove, Nebr. 

Mrs. Mary B. Robinson, Secy. 


Nance County 


Old Settlers Association Fulierton, 
Albert Thompson, Pres., Fullerton 
C. N. Philbrich, Secy., Fullerton 
Perkins County 
Old Settlers Association Venango, Nebr., 3, 
W. A. Hateher, Pres., Venango 
H. D. Baneroft, Venango, Nebr. 
Platte County 
Old Settlers Association 
Mrs. Mary Gerrard, Pres., Columbus 
Albert J. Galley, Seey., Columbus 
Red Willow County 
Southwestern Nebraska 
Historical Society 
F. N. Weiland, Pres., MeCook 
Mrs. Mary Adams, McCook 
Rock County 
Rock Co. Historical Society Hoffman Grove, 
Joseph H. Copeland, Bassett, Nebr. 
Thomas J. Peacock, Newport, Nebr. 
Saunders County 
Old Settlers Association M 
R. C. Johnson, Mead, Nebr. 
Seward Co. Old Settlers Assn. Seward 


W.S. Beebe, Pres., Seward 


Old Settlers Association 
Benj. Robins, Rushville, Nebr. 
Mrs. L. R. Brown, Seey., Rushville 


Old Settlers Association Stan 
John Schindler, Pres., Stanton, Nebr. 
Dr. R. B. Jones, Seey., Stanton 
Washington Co. Historical Society 
Henry Rohwer, Ft. Calhoun, Nebr. 
Winside, 5, 
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A NEBRASKA HOMESTEAD STORY—1872 


(The story and extracts from letters and diary which 
follow were secured by Miss Esther Bienhoff, graduate of the 
University of Nebraska and teacher in the Hastings schools. 
The story these documents tell is one of the most attractive 
stories of Nebraska’s pioneer period in the seventies which 
has reached the Historical Society. The chief reason for the 
value and attraction of this story is that it is so completely 
typical of the average homesteader in the South Platte re- 
gion during the period of the greatest migration and settle- 
ment, All the incidents are natural and most of them com- 
mon to thousands of other settlers. It is the best picture of 
the Nebraska prairie settlement in the seventies which the 
Editor of this magazine has encountered and is characteris- 
tie of the incidents of the settlements of the table lands in 
Seward and Saline counties so well remembered from his own 
childhood. A.E.S.) 


HOMESTEADING IN NEBRASKA IN THE SEVENTIES 


Letters and Diary of a Pioneer Preacher and his Wife. 

Insert (A). 

Upper Alton, Ill. Wed July 17th 1872 Ike and John 
left for Nebr. about Y past 2 o. ¢. in the P. M. 

Thus matter-of-fact was an entry Grace Bartlett New- 
ell made in the diary she had started when she was a college 
student at Valparaiso, Indiana. Yet it was a very important 
entry, for on that day her husband, the Reverend Mr. Isaac 
Newell, and her brother, John Bartlett, embarked on an en- 
terprise which was to remove her from the provincial ele- 
ganece of Upper Alton, to the sod house of a homestead in 
Clay County, Nebraska. For the present it was thought that 
she, being expectant mother, should remain in Illinois, at 
least until the prospectors had located their claims. 

When this Western venture was being planned the New- 
ells had been married five years. Ike, the husband, had serv- 
ed in the Civil War, having been one of the 90,000 who an- 
swered President Lincoln’s first call for volunteers. He was 
a descendant of Nathaniel Greene, of Revolutionary War 
fame, and though he did not attain the high rank of his an- 
cestor, yet he was made a Captain before the war ended. He 
was unsettled in his purpose for a time after the war but 
finally concluded to prepare for the ministry. 

Grace, the wife, was also of famous New England an- 
cestry, being a direct descendant of Josiah Bartlett, one of the 
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signers of the Declaration of Independence. During the war 
she was earning her living as a teacher and private tutor. 
She married Ike after the war when he was still a theological 
student at Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Illinois. Upon 
the completion of his studies they went to live at Moline, 
Illinois, where Ike served as the pastor of a Baptist congre- 
gation. 

But life was not going well with them. Both were in 
poor health for one thing, and doctors advised them to go 
West. The advice seemed to them to be good, for aside from 
the possibilities of improving their health, it was generally 
known that the West afforded ample opportunity for service 
to those who had the welfare of human souls at heart. More 
than that the idea of going West as missionaries was not new 
to them, for both their parents had come all the way from 
New England to Illinois, to serve as missionaries in the days 
when that state was young. 

There was yet another incentive for their moving West, 
namely free lands, made possible by the Homestead Act of 
1862. By means of these many a pioneer missionary found 
it possible to live in spite of the pitiful meagerness of his 
salary. It is quite evident, too, that Ike had a liberal share 
of that land-hunger which was so prevalent among his con- 
temporaries of the middle West. 

And so it happened that the mid-summer of 1872 found 
Ike and John slowly making their way westward through 
Missouri mud. Travelling in a covered wagon, drawn by a 
span of mules, instead of the invariable oxen of the ante-bel- 
lum period, they were typica! of the later westward migra- 
tion. For the first fourteen days Ike kept a diary (at the 
suggestion of his wife, no doubt) and he enclosed the entries 
in his first two letters home, Extracts from these tell of the 
trip across North-central Missouri. 


MISSOURI DIARY 

July 17th. Left home to day—Took in Ports at mothers— 
He was wild with excitement upon leaving—would not ride 
in wagon-——Tied him on behind still loth to go—wagon ran 
over the tip of his toe and lamed him—After crossing ferry 
turned him loose and he followed. Crossed river and stopped 
at Dutch farm to camp first night—Drove under shed and 
slept in wagon—Has been raining all day and night. 

July 18th. P. M. Passed through some as fine farming 
country as I ever saw—The land slopes off from a table land 
to a rich bottom—crops prodigious—Passed through St. 
a 
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July 19th. Up this morning at a little after 4 o’cloek— 
The Doves (3 in no.) which I killed yesterday we fried for 
supper..Have made 15 miles and halted for dinner. Found 
some very nice Dew berries and picked a hat full for din- 
ner—very fine—wish Grace had some—Quails and Doves 
plentiful—Water scaree—Cisterns instead of water. 

July 20th. A. M. Camped in Woods—Splendid sleepy 
nights—no mosuitoes P. M. Dinner near a school house Ber- 
ries again for dinner—Heavy storm came up today and caught 
us—nearly upset our wagorn—camped in farmer’s lot about 
one mile west of High Hill. 

Sunday 21st. Have laid over up to this time (noon)— 
cleaned up, shaved ete. The flies are so bad and we have no 
shade here—we may move on this P. M. Nothing of interest— 
Baked corn meal gems for breakfast—Had first rate sueeess— 
Turned mules loose in lot—Got out and started for Alton— 
John after—a long chase—mules caught and brot back. 








Keeping a diary came to be very inconvenient for an 
ambitious prospector, and soon the wife had to be satisfied 
with letters. These averaged one a week and always contain- 
ed detailed accounts of the progress made as well as messages 
of love and encouragement. 

WESTERN LETTERS 
Near Salisbury, Missouri 
July 28th, 1872 
My Darling Grace 

It has been a week since I wrote you—I did not mean it 
should be so long between letters but it has seem impossible 
for me to write sooner—We have been having such miserable 
weather—we have been worried almost to death with mud and 
water—We have had rain almost every day for a week. 

Once, day before yesterday, in attempting to take a short 
cut across the country through the woods we got lost—We 
wandered all the afternoon and could not find our way out 
till 10 o’clock P. M. In the mean time a heavy thunderstorm 
came up—The roads were the worst I ever saw and the only 
way we ever got out was by one going before with a lantern. 
In consequence of the rain we are making slow progress as 
vou will see. 

Our wagon as John says has been to us a regular ark on 
wheels—It has served us nobly keeping us entirely dry even 
in the hardest storms. The section of the country where we 
are now I like very much—rich soil and excellent timber-land 
ean be bought here for $25 and $30 per acre in large tracts, 
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well fenced and improved. Still I notice most every body 
along the route we have come wants to sell. 

The people of Missouri though rough and uncultured and 
of the radical southern stamp are yet generous openhearted 
and obliging—They have all along treated us very kindly. 
Still there are some hard cases through the country as every- 
where else. In two places not but a few miles apart as we 
came along we learned that two men had been stabbed and 
two others had exchanged 5 shots apiece at each other, Both 
transactions however were bitterly denounced by the citizens. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Aug. 4-7 

Our eyes have been gladdened with some beautiful views 
as beautiful I think as any I ever saw—From a high emi- 
nence on the prairie we look sometimes off in one direction 
upon a section densely timbered, in another direction upon 
section of prairie interspersed with narrow belts of timber, 
in another direction nothing is to be seen far as they eye can 
reach but open rolling prairie—Still Mo. is not near as good 
a state upon the whole as IIl. 

St. Joseph is a wretched hole—of course I have not seen 
much of it but I do not like it—The view of the other side of 
the river here though is very pretty. 

I wanted very much to go to church here today but as 
we got into camp very late we did not get up early and | 
could not dress and get off after I came back from the post- 
officee—The day has been spent quietly in camp—Sundays 
we get two meals and rest all we can—Our team seems to 
enjoy the rest and quiet of Sabbath almost as much as we. 

I have thought of you much today and I know you have 
been thinking much of me—I am anxious to complete our 
journey and so arrange that you can be with me again—I am 
always lonesome when away from you—God only knows how 
much I love you. 

Give my love to all the family—Tell mother Ports is all- 
right again—As I write he lies chained at the front of the 
wagon growling at something—Everybody is afraid of him. 


INTO KANSAS 

From St. Joseph Ike and John pushed on into Kansas. 
At Troy, Kansas, Ike wrote his wife instructing her to send 
his mail to Beatrice, Nebraska. But it was more than two 
weeks before they reached Beatrice—the time from August 
sixth to August twenty-third being spent in exploring the 
counties of northern Kansas and southern Nebraska. A let- 
ter sent from Hanover, Kansas contains an account of this 
inspection tour. 
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Aug. 11, 1872 
My Darling Wife 

I find little or no time to write upon any other day than 
Sunday. During the week it is hurry and push—in the morn- 
ing to get off on the road and at night to get into eamp and 
fixed for the night. 

You will wonder why we are travelling over so much 
territory and have not yet made a claim—The reason is this. 

Thus far the land in Kan. is all taken up. Ever since we 
left the Missouri river bottom we have been travelling over 
one vast stretch of prairie. Thousands upon thousands of 
acres of prairie lie here unbroken and untilled all held by 
speculators—In order to get claims we must then push on, on. 
In Phillips Co. upon the Solomon river there are good claims 
to be had, timber and water ineluded—This county though so 
far west and a long distance from any railroad will be settled 
up very rapidly. After this falls emigration it will probably 
be difficult to get claims even there. You at home have no 
idea of the rush to the West. This whole country is full of 
persons rushing hither and thither in search of homes. One 
great trouble with this country is the searcity of timber. It 
is one vast stretch of open plain with only here and there 
little patches of straggling timber. Hence a claim well locat- 
ed with timber upon it is valuable—Such a claim I mean to 
make—In less than a year it will be worth to me $1000. 

We have bought most of our bread—Though this morn- 
ing John made a corn cake which I doubt not you would have 
pronounced good. We get quite a variety to eat—this morn 
for breakfast had cornbread and butter, boiled potatoes, boil- 
ed corn, boiled eggs and coffee. We also had prairie chicken 
cooked but neither ate any—We are getting tired of them— 
We have bought meat but once since we started—Have killed 
plenty of quails and prairie chickens. Have killed as high 
as 4 prairie chickens a day without leaving the wagon. Wish 
I could send you some. We frequently have apple sauce and 
onee I fried onions. Butter is only 10e per pound here—Eggs 
10¢e per dozen. Splendid Early Rose potatoes 40e per bus. 
We relish them most of anything we eat. 

Our team keeps up wonderfully and our dog is ‘‘jolly as 
a tar’’—Part of the time he rides and part foots it—my gun 
has proved to be ‘‘A. No. 1”’ and is a great friend to us— 
would not be out here without it for anything. The nights 
and mornings here are very cool—We sleep with two quilts 
over us every night—A night or two since we were compelled 
to camp out upon the open prairie having failed to reach tim- 
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ber—In the P. M. of same day saw two large grey wolves. 

And now | must close for tonight—God bless you and 
keep you my Darling—you are all the world to me and to day 
dearer than ever—never man had a better truer more devoted 
wife—Pray for me often—The prayers of a wife are price- 


less, 





Your Husband and Lover 
Ike 
ENTERS NEBRASKA 

Not finding any suitable claims in northern Kansas and 
southern Nebraska, the two finally found their way to Bea- 
trice, Nebraska. They both had ‘‘billious attacks’’ there and 
John seems not to have been favorably impressed with the 
new state. Concerning this Ike wrote: 

‘*T think John wishes he had not come out here. He is 
seared about the country and thinks he ean never live out 
here; ‘it is billious’—it has hot winds’ ete. ad. libitum—lI 
have urged him to return to Ill. and leave me here to fight it 
out alone but he deelines. ’ 


NEWS FROM ILLINOIS 

Back in Illinois the wife was bravely carrying on. 
Though just now her life was not, like her husband’s, an ex- 
citing succession of new experiences, still she found it inter- 
esting. 

July 23rd. This eve all the relatives met here for a pic- 
nie tea. Mr. Cole came up from Chester and we had a very 
pleasant time. After tea we sang sacred music till time for 
the company to go. Mr. C. was in good spirits and if Ike 
had only been there our enjoyment would have been com- 
plete—at least mine would have been. I feel so thankful that 
news from Ike is so cheering. It is just one week ago tonight 
that he was here and we had a picnie tea—now he is probably 
200 miles away camping in his mover’s wagon. May God pro- 
tect him, 

July 27th. Last eve went down to Alton to hear the 
great Italian Evangelist, Gavazzi'. Mr. and Mrs. B. were 
invited to take tea with him at Mr. Searsit’s. Those of us 
less fortunate merely went down in the ear to hear his ad- 
dress. He is not graceful and he has quite a brogue but he 
earries his audience with him and is extremely entertaining. 
Have been sewing today on my new calico suit. Expected 
a letter from Ike but did not get it. 

Sept. 8th. Yesterday I ree’d. a letter from Ike saying he 
had reached Mr. Inghams’. I am so glad of this. I do hope 
his next will tell me he has made a claim and that I ean come. 
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Did not go to ch. this morn. Have read some in *‘ Early 
Dawn’’ and some in the Bible. How much I have for which 
to be grateful. | feel like praising God continually for His 
great love to me. He has given me so many earthly blessings, 
but His crowning gift is the love of my Husband. 

The Mr. Ingham referred to was an acquaintance of the 
Newells and a preacher-homesteader who had settled near 
Exeter, Nebraska. Ike and John had gone there directly 
from Beatrice, making the fifty-mile trip in two days. 
Though they were getting to the place where ‘‘land was to 
be had,’ vet they decided that they must push still farther 
westward for their claim, as Ike explained in his next letter, 
sent three days after their arrival at Exeter. 

EXETER, NEBRASKA 
Exeter, Neb. Sept. 2nd 1872 
My Dear Grace 

I should have written you at once upon our arrival here 
but Saturday Bro. Ingham was to go to Sutton a little town 
some 14 miles west of here to preach on the Sab. and it was 
thought best for me to go along and make some enquiries 
coneerning land. Claims I am told ean be had in Clay Co. 
the one just west of here and if I can find a claim in that Co. 
I can get an appointment from the H. M. Societ. without 
question. The members of the Church in Sutton seemed very 
anxious to have me settle somewhere near them. John and I 
start down into that Co. tomorrow to look around. If we 
find nothing there shall still go farther west toward Ft. 
Kearney. We are getting now where there is land to be had. 
Hope it will not be long till our selection will be made and 
our improvements begun. 

Bro. I was very fortunate in securing a claim: is right 
along side the Burlington and Missouri River R. R. and with- 
in 2¥, miles of Exeter on the one side and 5 miles from Fair- 
mont on the other. His land however I regard as rather in- 
ferior. The situation however compensates in a measure for 
this. 

I want you to write me at once directing to this point, 
Care of Bro. J. E. Ingham. He will forward to me if we do 
not return to this point soon. We leave our trunks here so 
as to go as light as possible. 

Inspection apparently satisfied Ike and John that Clay 





1. Possibly Alessandro Gavazzi (1809-1889), an Italian reformer, 
who broke with the Catholic Church and founded the Free Christian 
Church of Italy. He made two visits to the United States. 
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County was the Canaan they were seeking, for Ike’s next let- 
ter contained the joyful news his wife was awaiting. It was 
sent from Beatrice whither he had returned to enter his claim 
at the land office. 
CLAY COUNTY HOMESTEAD 

Beatrice, Nebr. Sept. 10,1872 
My Dear Wife 

I came to Beatrice yesterday. Last night was as you 
may well imagine a night of some anxiety and this morning I 
awaited the coming of 9 o'clock (the hour for the opening 
the Land Office) with solicitude. At last the office opened 
and I was the first one in. I found the place I wanted va- 
eant and secured it—The only streak of luck I ever had in 
my life. I was not able to secure John’s first choice which 
was a quarter alongside me as it was homesteaded three days 
ago. But I secured his second choice a good piece of land 
but some 2 miles from us. John concluded to preempt—By 
this means he will in the end get 160 aecres—He will accom- 
plish it as follows—He preempts 160—at the end of six 
months if he chooses or at any time during 21 months after 
6 of it has elapsed (he in the mean time having made certain 
improvements upon it as specified by law) he ean pay $200 
for one 80 of his land, give up his preemption on the other 80 
and at once turn around and homestead it.* Our selections in 
two years from now are sure to be valuable—The B. & M. R. 
R. are selling land no better than ours 8 miles from their line 
from $4 to $8. Now judge what our land will soon be worth 
my piece one mile from the Depot and Johns only two. 

And now of course you will wish to know something of 
what is to be our future home. Let me if possible give di- 
rection to your imagination. The piece is somewhat higher 
than the surrounding land—From the north line it slopes 
southward and is slightly rolling to the East and West—The 
R. R. runs across the N. E. corner of the piece so that you 
can see every train that passes. In short the piece is a sightly 
one and I think you will like my selection. 

Our first object is now to build a house 
construct of sod upon John’s land. In the spring I will build 
upon mine. You and others will say at once if he is to win- 
ter in a sod house of course you cannot go out now. Your 
coming or staying however in no way depends upon that. 
Sod houses are built in this country which are as warm and 
dry as D. B. brick houses. 

This will seem strange to you in Ill. but it is neverthe- 
less true. If we can get our house done in time and get our 








This we shall 
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things out here before cold weather and I find I can get a 
physician within reasonable distance you can come. Still do 
not set your heart upon it to much. 

God bless you my Darling noble wife—how I long to see 
you once more. Keep up good courage and hope. You shall 
hear from me again soon—Ever 

Your Husband & Lover 


Ike. 





FROM ILLINOIS 

News of the claim made Grace very happy. But it also 
caused her to reflect on the other purpose of her husband’s 
enterprise, namely that of serving as a missionary—the pur- 
pose which Ike, in his enthusiasm over his claim, seems to 
have temporarily forgotten. 

‘Last Sat. I ree’ed. a letter from Ike announcing the 
joyful news that he had made his claim. From his deserip- 
tion I think it is a desirable one. Oh how I long to see it. 
God has been very kind to permit us to secure it, and I trusi 
that he will enable us to make a comfortable home for our- 
selves, but I do not want to forget that this is not our rest 
and that we have a work to do for those about us more im- 
portant than getting a home for ourselves.’’ 

In answering the many questions the wife asked about 
the new country, Ike was truthful, for he was a preacher not 
a land-boomer, but it is quite evident that he was inelined to 
put the best construction on everything. He was much in 
love with his claim and he could see nothing wrong with the 
country. Had he been permitted to look some eight months 
into the future and see the sky darkened with great swarms 
of grasshoppers, perhaps he would not have been quite so 
optimistie. 





2. The claim entered by John Bartlett lay with railway grant 
land, that is, on the alternate sections reserved by the National Gov- 
ernment after land had been granted the Railway Company for the 
construction of railroad. Such land, since it lay near the railroad, 
was considered more valuable and the National Government charged 
the double minimum price of $2.50 an acre for it. When the Home- 
stead Act was passed a provision was inserted stat’ng that only eighty 
acres of such land could be claimed. For this reason John Bartlett 
planned to preempt one eighty and homestead the other thus planning 
to get one hundred and sixty acres. Isiah Newell, whose land was 
not within the railway grants, homesteaded one hundred and _ sixty 


acres. 
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CLAY COUNTY CONDITIONS—1872 
Georgetown, Nebr. Sept. 15th 1872 
You say you think we must be very near the Red mans 
territory—Far from it—Nary a Red have we seen save a few 
in Beatrice. It is true we are far out West. But for 200 miles 
west of us the country is settling up rapidly—Thousands are 
pushing on by us every day. Antelope are plenty in this 
country. One day I stood upon a, little rise and saw them all 
around me in every direction. Prairie chickens are scarce. 
They will come in thick as we begin to raise small grain. 
Skunks and Badgers abound—Have seen one Prairie Dog 

village. 

Station ‘*G*’—Oet. 20th 1872 
The land about us has all been taken up since we came 
in. Those taking have 6 mo. to get upon their claims so that 
early next spring they must move on their claims or lose them. 
A moneyed man came in here this week to look at a school 
section held at $7 per acre. He left saying he should buy the 
whole section before sundown. Land you see in our neighbor- 
hood is bound to be valuable. By the way in this state 2 
sections of land in each township are set aside for school pur- 








poses—Neb. goes in for edueation.* 
Station G. Oct. 31st 1872 
You ask if we can see any timber from our placee—no— 
The timber is 5 or 6 miles distant on the Little Blue—The 





timber here is very scaree and very poor—It grows only very 
close along the edge of the stream. To get any timber you 
must have very rough land and when the timber which is 
very light and poor is cut off your land is good for nothing. 
In looking the thing all over we preferred prairie claims. The 
country may be said to be ‘‘one vast prairie’’—There is quite 
a variety in it—In places it is quite rolling and in others it 
is quite level—Though in the main it is just about rolling 
enough to be pretty. John’s claim is quite level—mine is roll- 
ing but not broken. 

You ask if we can see the depot from our place 
your heart yes—we ean see all over the country. Looking 
north on a clear day we can see the ears on the B. M. R. R. 5 
miles distant. Besides that we ean if you wish it build upon 
our north line where the cars will run within \%& of a mile of 
the door and you ean see every train that passes I am sure 
you will be delighted with my choice of a home. 





Bless 











3. In Illinois only one section in each township was reserved by 
the National Government for education. Since 1848, however, the 
National Government followed the policy of reserving two sections. 
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PRAIRIE MIRAGE 

I believe I have never told you anything of the mirage 
which is observed here very frequently. Houses, stock ete. 
which at ordinary times are so far below your level as to be 
out of sight are when the mirage occurs raised up so as 
to be plainly visible. Then your neighbors 4 miles away seem 
to be only a little distance from you. You behold then what 
seem to be beautiful lakes of glittering water with here and 
there delightful groves—vain delusion—you must never for- 
get that you are in Nebraska. 

Station G. Oct. 6th 1872 

If I had $1000 to put into goods or lumber here I could 
make money like smoke—I could then complete my claim and 
earry on the other too—merchants in this county are just 
coining money—There is no store of any account at this sta- 
tion and a large settlement coming in in the spring—The 
town site proprietors offer to give a lot to any one who will 
put in a store. 

Our town here is yet without a name. It was once nam- 
ed Galesburg, but since there is another P. O. in the state by 
that name it must be changed. It will be some name com- 
mencing with G as the towns along the road follow the alph- 
abet. John and I suggested to one of the proprietors Glen- 
coe and he seemed to like it. 


RUSH FOR LAND 
Sutton, Sept. 29th, 1872 
My Darling Wife 

On my way here yesterday as I came through Harvard 
I took from the P. O. yours of the 24th. There are many 
things in it I want to answer. 

Harvard is not the name of the town near my place. . 
Harvard is on the B. & M. R. 12 miles distant from our elaim 
and is at present our nearest P. O. There is no town yet near 
us—only laid off— is now a station and section house built. 
The town is not yet named. My letter bore post mark of 
Station G* because it was given to one of the employees of the 
St. Joe Road. 


No timber or water on my claim—water abundant by 
digging—would not take less than $1000 for my claim. 

Large section of country was vacant when I took my 
claim—round us now mostly all is taken. Great Rush! 

Ike’s remark regarding the rush of settlers into the 
county is borne out by the census reports. According to these 
Clay County had only fifty-four people in 1870; by 1880 it 
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had 11,294 inhabitants. The railroad, which Ike hoped would 
keop his wife company, was the St. Joseph and Denver City 
Road—later called the St. Joseph and Grand Island, and now 
a branch of the Union Pacifie. Station G developed with the 
rush of settlers (though not proportionately) into the pres- 
ent town of Glenvil. So it was a typical frontier region to 
which Ike and John had found their way but they didn’t 
mind—at least Ike didn’t. He seems to have caught the pion- 
eer spirit; even a prairie fire was a small matter to him. In 
a letter to his wife, dated October 13, 1872, he mentioned it 
with no more concern than he deseribed the mirage. 


PRAIRIE FIRES 

‘*Since | last wrote you the prairie fires have raged 
furiously and the country all about us for miles is black as 
ink. We protected our stacks (of hay) by plowing several 
furrows around them then plowing at some distance again 
outside these furrows and then burning the space between— 
It seemed strange to stand upon a little piece of ground of 
not more than 4 or 5 acres and see the fire rush on rapidly 
all around you seeming to devour everything in its track. But 
as if held in check by a mighty hand never coming only just 
so near to you. Our little patch of ground now seems like a 
little oasis in a black and desolate wilderness. I am sorry 
the prairie is burned for now the beautiful antelopes will 
leave us for more grassy meadows. Never mind I will if I can 
find the time to weleome them back again in the spring (with 
a charge of bueck-shot).’’ 

One of the first tasks after their arrival was to put up 
the prairie hay, which was abundant on their claims. This 
they did, arranging the stacks of hay to form the three sides 
of a square. They then took off the top of their wagon and 
placed it on the ground against one of the stacks. After fill- 
ing it with hay they had a bed in which they slept soundly 
and warmly.’’ 

They had also started building a stable, and they planned 
to move into it as soon as it was finished. After that they 
planned to build a house. These buildings were erected on 
John’s place since he had entered a preemption claim which 
required that {t be improved immediately. Their building ma- 
terial was sod—‘‘home steaders’ brick’, Ike called it. 


SOD HOUSES 


Oct. 13th 1872 
Our stable which I wrote you we had begun is getting 
along nicely. We are building it of sod and have laid up 
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a splendid wall. The sod for the wall is prepared as follows. 
We take a prairie plow set it so that it cuts a sod of even 
thickness and even width. With this we break up a piece of 
ground where the sod is toughest. We then take a spade and 
measure and cut the sod thus turned into even lengths cut- 
ting with the spade right across the furrows turned. Thus 
you see we get a sod of even thickness, length and breadth. 
They are generally blocks of a foot wide two feet long and 
3 inches thick. 

These well laid into a wall make a smooth even wall and 
furnish a house warmer than any other that can be built in 
this climate. I have seen houses thus built and plastered in- 
side right on the sod neat and comfortable. Such a house 
lasts from 3 to 5 years. Some build their roofs of sod—but 
I think | prefer shingles overhead. 

Oct. 20th 1872 

I am able to report progress in our building operations. 
The walls to our stable are up. The roof is still to put on. We 
should have had it completed had we had a wagon with which 
to get a load of poles. But it has thus far been impossible to 
borrow even for one day though we have searched the coun- 
try for miles around. Failing to complete our stable we have 
been at work on our house. I believe I gave you a description 
of how we build sod houses in my last letter. You say you 
do not understand how we manage about doors and win- 
dows. We put in frames just as you would in building a brick 
house and build around them—nothing easier. John’s house 
is to be 12 by 16 feet inside. Not very commodious but quite 
a common size in this country. 

Oct. 31st 1872 

Have been busy all the week finishing stable. By the time 
this reaches you it will be done—Our house is begun—The 
building we put up on John’s place cost us nothing but sod. 

Yesterday and to day we have been busy at our house— 
To-morrow we put in the door and windows. We shall then 
plaster it with clay found here of a light color and then move 
in—We shall not paint it this winter. It will I think be a very 
warm house though not very elegant. I hope you will not ex- 
pect so much in the house line as to be disappointed when 
you come. 


Dee. 29th 1872 

On the next day if the weather will permit will go to 
Harvard to get some lumber for our own house—Part of it 
we shall use this winter for a floor in John’s house laying it 
down loosely and taking it up again in the spring. Then we 
have plastered inside with clay and now John is putting on 
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2nd coat of clay and sand which makes a tolerable finish. In 
addition to the windows already in his house I bought my 
windows and put them in too so that the windows are 
double—Then the door already tight is to be papered with 
thick building paper on the inside. 

Ike planned that the family should live in John’s sod 
house during the winter. In the spring he hoped to build on 
his own claim. But it was, in his eves, so uniformly perfect 
that he could not determine upon a building site. He was 
also undecided as to the kind of house to erect. 

Dee. Ist 1872 

I am anxious to dig a well and cellar on our place this 
winter but I must wait until you come and assist me in se- 
leeting a building site. I hardly know where to build—The 
quarter is such a fine one I would like to build all over it. 

1 think I shall build a small frame house in the spring. | 
find that it will cost one half as much to build of sod with 
floor and shingled roof—shall build probably 12 x 16—cost 
from $60 to $75—I am doing all my own work—shall dig 
cellar 10 x 12 or 14—Still I am not altogether decided—lt 
will depend somewhat upon the action of the H. M. Soe. It 
will push us hard at best to get through the first year after 
that I do not anticipate much trouble. 

Engrossed though he was in his claim and in the build- 
ing operations, Ike did not forget his spiritual mission. Even 
before he received an appointment from the Home Mission 
Society he began his preaching and soon established a sort of 
circuit. His letters contain many references to this work. 
FRONTIER PREACHING 

Sutton (Nebr.) Sept. 29th 1872 








My Darling Wife 
I preached my first sermon in Neb. here today to a small 
cong. in a hall over a store. Text Heb. 2—10. 
Station G Oct. 31st 1872 
Last Sunday I preached at Sutton in the morning in a 
hall over a drug store. My audience was not large but con- 
siderably larger than last time—Left an appointment for one 
month again. Sunday evening I preached in a new unfinished 
schoo! house 7 or 8 miles N. E. of town—The audience sat upon 
boards the ends of which rested upon boxes and saw-horses. 
The room was lighted with candles and lanterns. For a pul- 
pit I used a large box in which mortar had been mixed and 
which I found outside and rolled in. I had a larger audience 
than in town ete.’’—preached with more ordinary earnest- 
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ness and freedom and I never had an audience listen to me 
with such unbroken attention. 

I promised to go out there again soon—one week from 
next Sunday I promised to preach at another school house 
some 5 miles further west—The people at Harvard want me 
to preach there—Indeed if I could preach in a doz. different 
places every Sab. | could find audiences eager to hear me. 
Monday noon Bro. Garr at whose house I stayed took me into 
Sutton—That day it rained and I reached Harvard late at 
night, by cars in the midst of a hard rain—Twelve miles from 
home—too dark and stormy to think of attempting to reach 
home—no acquaintance in H—no alternative but to go to ho- 
tel—night cold and rainy—miserable hotel—mniserable bed— 
only one miserable quilt on miserable bed—spent miserable 
night—Up in the morning early—no fire in miserable house— 
Rainy and cold—shivered round till miserable breakfast was 
ready—This eaten the miserable land-lord charged me $1.00 
for all this misery—Walked home twelve miles through rain 
and cold. Thus I went a distance of 22 miles paid R. R. fare 
one way .95—hotel bill 1.00 for the privilege of preaching 
twice for nothing. This is mission life. 

Have not yet seen Bro. Webb nor have I ree’d. apptmt. 
from H. M. Soe. 

Station G Dee. 11th 1872 

Saturday I went to an appointment at the new schoo! 
house 8 miles N. E. of Harvard coneerning which I wrote 
you in one of my letters. Although the weather was quite 
cold Sunday was a pretty day and I had a good congregation. 
I preached in the A. M. from Jno. 15—8 and in the eve. from 
Jno. 3—3 Both sermons seemed to meet with good accep- 
tance. In the eve. particularly I spoke with some power and 
toward the close of the sermon there was no little solemnity 
manifested among the hearers. I enjoy preaching out here 
very much because the people seem to be eager for it. I left 
another appointment for one month and the folks were 
mourning, when I came away because they must go so long 
again without preaching. ‘At the close of the A. M. service 
one good Methodist Bro, arose and said to the congregation 
that it seemed to him.to be mean to another man’s meat with- 
out paying him something. He therefore proposed that at the 
next appointment they all come prepared to take up a collee- 
tion for me. 





The people out here all have small houses and seanty 
means but everywhere I go in the capacity of a preacher the 
doors are opened wide to me. I believe I could go out and be 
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gone weeks here laboring among the people without it ever 
eosting me a cent. 

As John only took me as far as Harvard Saturday | 
had to foot it all the way home Monday a distance of 18 
miles. 

A FUNERAL 
Dee. Ist 1872 

Sunday afternoon a man came after me some 7 or 8 miles 
to go the next day and attend the funeral of a little child. 
John was with me at Sutton and as it was 22 miles home and 
the funeral was not until P. M. | told him I would come if 
they would keep us over night—This he agreed to do—aceord- 
ingly Monday we went—The parents of the child were both 
non-professors and most of the neighbors present belonged 
to the same elass. They were evidently persons who scarcely 
ever thought much upon religious matters. I spoke for a 
short time from Heb. 12—5. 

Prospects of an appointment from the Home Mission So- 
ciety (with a yearly salary of about $400) and promises such 
as the one made by the good Methodist brother were all very 
well and did serve to brighten the future. But the Newells 
were faced by an immediate financial problem which was very 
distressing. For they, like most homesteaders, had no sav- 
ings* from which to draw and they relied upon eastern capi- 
tal to back their enterprise. 


BORROWED CAPITAL 
Fortunately such capital was available through a_rela- 
tive, a Mr. Cole, who was a wealthy merchant at Chester, 
Illinois. But Mr. Cole was not very enthusiastic about home- 
stead claims from the standpoint of investments, being some- 
what ‘‘in the mist’’ about security. 
Harvard, Nebr. Sept. 20th 
My Dear Grace 
Yours of the 16th just ree’d. Am sorry to hear that you 
have not ree’d my letter regarding money. I have today 
been compelled to pawn watch and gun for needful articles. 
As soon as you receive this send me the $250 Mr. Cole is still 
to let me have less what you need—Do not delay. 
Oct. 6th, 1872 
... T ree’d. a letter from Mr Cole containing cheek for 
$200. TIT wish you would ask him to let me have another $500. 





4. The expenses connected with his claim had forced Isiah Newell 
to drop his insurance. 
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John and | are now 3 miles apart and I need a team so 
much in the spring. ‘ell him my enterprise is not going to 
be a failure and my land is to day worth $1000. If he will 
only give me a chance | will make something yet. Teams can 
be bought this fall out here and are now selling very cheap. 
We have plenty of hay to winter through and some to sell 
besides. 

Try hard to get this amt. and if you cannot get $500 try 
for $300. I believe Mr. Cole will grant you the request. 

Do not fear that I am borrowing too much | can make 
money here if only I have something to do it with. 

At her distance from the scene Grace had not her hus- 
band’s confidence in the future and perhaps this facet accounts 
for her failure to carry out successfully the mission entrusted 
to her by her husband. 

Oct. 15th . . . Mrs. Cole came over this P. M. and said 
Mr. C. couldn't let Ike have any more money just now. | 
wish Ike had never asked him for any. I don’t like this 
being in debt. Everything looks discouraging tonight. Per- 
haps I shall see the way clearer in the morning. 

Ike on the other hand could not understand his brother- 
in-law’s point of view and he grew quite impatient with him. 

Nov. 11th, 1872 
| was very sorry to hear of Mr. Cole’s decision 
concerning money. | do not think it possible for me to get 
through and complete my claim with less than $500. I shall 
write Mr. C. tonight in reference to it. I am sure | do not 
know how it is that he is in the mist concerning security. | 
told him over and over again I would give him security upon 
the land as soon as [ acquired a title. 


A FIRST BABY 

Besides financial cares the Newells were also much con- 
cerned over the approaching birth of their child. At first 
they hoped that Grace might come out to the claim before 
her confinement. But Ike had not been long in the new 
country béfore he decided that she had better not come. The 
thought at being separated at such a time was agonizing to 
them both. Entries in the diary reveal the wife’s anxiety 
and _ loneliness. 

Sept. 24th Ree’d a letter from Ike last eve telling me 
it is best for me not to come to Neb. this fall. IT have been 
looking for rooms to rent this afternoon. I feel bad tonight, 
and yet [ know IT ought not, with all the blessings I have | 
must not repine. Oh Lord help me ‘east my burden on Thee’. 

Sept. 25th. Today have rented rooms of mother (moth- 
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er-in-law). Sent for my things. Hope to begin house keep- 
ing before long. It is late and I am very tired. 

Sund. (Sept.) 29. Have been at home all day. How 
much I long to night to see Ike. I feel so lonely without him 
and yet I do not want to ask him to come home, for we can’t 
afford to spend the money to have him come. How dark my 
life would be without him. I fear our separation will be a 
long one, for I don’t believe I can go to him till nearly spring. 
He has been gone over two months now. 

If I could have him with me for the next two months, 
I think I could bear the rest bravely. 

Oct. 6th . . . I do not go out to chureh now and the 
Sab. seems so strangely quiet to me. I have been so aceus- 
tomed to find it the busiest day of the week. Still I do not 
find it unprofitable to sit down and spend a day in reading 
and thinking. 

Oct. 30th. I had quite a struggle with my doubts and 
fears for a day or two, and gave way once to tears, but God 
finally helped me to triumph and Faith and Submission gave 
me peace. 

When Ike decided that his wife was not to come before 
her confinement he had hopes of going back to Illinois, pro- 
vided Mr. Cole would lend sufficient funds. But such plans 
fell through. Nor did there seem to be a chance of catching 
a ride with ‘‘a team returning to Illinois’’. So the least he 
could do was to send comforting messages of love and en- 
couragement. st 
Oct. 6th, 1872 
My Darling Wife 

I have been longing ever since the receipt of yours of 
the 24th Ult. for an opportunity to write you. My heart has 
been in my throat every time I have thought of you 
Since the receipt of that letter I have-not a few times men- 
tally accused myself of all kinds of meanness for coming far 
from you at such a time. I do not wonder you are ‘*‘ lonely 
and discouraged’’ when compelled to go out and make a nest 
alone 

I do not want you however for your sake and for the 
sake of our child to get blue. I think there is something 
ahead of us—I have a good piece of land and IT am sure of 
an appoint. from the H. M. Soe. though probably the salary 
will be small. We shall have to live very close for a year er 
two but my place is sure to be valuable in the course of a 
few y-ars—I propose to keep it forever as a homestead for 


you. 
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Oct. 13th, 1872 
. And I would tell you too with how much anxiety 
and how much of sympathy | look forward to the coming 
event—How much | long to be with you to cheer and en- 
courage you . . . | want you to have a good nurse and to 
have good care—Use what money you need and if you have 
not enough send to me for more or borrow from Mr. C. and 
1 will make all right. 
And all did come out well in the end. On November 
twenty-first Ike received two letters, each of which lifted 
load of care from his heart: 





Station G Nov. 22nd, 1872 

God bless you my Darling little wife—A thousand kisses 
for yourself and baby—How I long to be with you now. How 
can I stay away? Tell me does baby look any like me or is 
she all mother? k 

| was feeling quite blue yesterday for the first time since 
leaving home. Everything in my work seemed to go wrong 
and I had everything to do over a second time. Then I 
thought of the uncertainty about money matters. Mr. Cole 
had refused to let me have another $500. I had just ree’d. 
a letter from Webb saying that my salary would be small. 
Then there was my anxiety concerning your safety in the 
event before you. For two or three I had been to the station 
for mail and with all these clouds hovering over me I quit 
work and late in the evening went over to the station. There 
I found three letters—two from you bearing the date the 12th 
and 13th and one from Mr. Cole. It was too late to see to 
read any of them on the way home but by the last glimmer 
of day light I tore open Mr. C’s letter—In it was a check 
which I could just make out was for $400 . . . Reaching 
home I opened first and read yours of the 12th. Then | 
read yours of the 13th up to the point when you spoke of 
feeling ill and thinking you would not rest undisturbed that 
night. Then at the bottom my eye caught a continuation of 
the letter in another hand. Oh how it startled me—my heart 
beat like ‘a trip hammer—lI longed io read the lines and yet 
I almost feared to do so. At last I took them in and shall I 
say it—I eried like a baby! 

Oh to know that you had passed safely through the trial 
was enough to open wide the flood gates of my soul. And 
then it was such a reaction in my feelings. The day had 
been one of doubt aa darkness—the evening brought light 
and gladness 

Now don’t think for a moment I am disappointed be- 
cause it is a daughter. TI am on the other hand glad it is so 
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for I think as she grows up, if she is spared us, she will be 
good company for you. 

Ike’s interest in babies was not allowed to subside, for 
not long after the birth of his own,.one arrived at the home 
of the section boss at Station G. 

‘*Friday night the section boss over at the station sent 
over to know If | would go to Harvard for a physician for 
him. His wife was near confinement and had been sick for 
two days. He began to fear something was wrong. Accord- 
ingly I had to hitch up and put out 16 or 12 miles through 
the cold at night. How thankful I felt as I traveled along 
that you were safely through your sickness. Before the Dr. 
could get there however another son was added to a family 
of 7 children.’’ 

The Newells happiness could not be complete so long 
as they were separated. Their baby having safely arrived 
[ke beeame more and more impatient for his wife’s coming. 

Dee. 11th, 1872 

I long more and more every day to see you and 

am continually fearful lest something, bad weather or some- 

thing else may keep you from coming to me this winter—I 

cannot live much longer without you. Already I begin to 

feel that I am growing coarse without the refining influence 

of your society. I do not mean ever again to leave you or 

let you leave me if I can help it. Do you think you will be 
able to come by New Year? 


THE WIFE’S COMING 





Dee. 17th, 1872 
: In reference to your coming—For just now this 
lies nearest my heart—As I wrote you not lorg since your 
things ought to be started at least a week ahead of you unless 
you can bring enough in your trunk and satchel to do you 
till the goods arrive. The goods ought to be well boxed and 
each item carefull marked with name and station. Have 
them shipped to Harvard, Neb. via Omaha. Be sure this 
via Omaha is put on or everything will be smashed to pieces 
at Plattsmouth ferry. Have whoever ships the goods for you 
take an itemized receipt for them. 


Do rot pack much in your bureau but leave it as light 
as possible. Box it up as I had it. IT think perhaps you had 
better have your machine taken all to pieces and packed 
carefully in a bex. It will cost too much to send it by ex- 
press and it is too valuable to risk as freight open: 

And now having disposed of the common things, how 
about the treasures. I am hardly able to decide definitely 
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which is your best route—Dr. B. will have maps ect. and 
ean decide better than | 

On the way out take sleeping cars whenever you can get 
them. It will be a long tiresome trip at best. Should you 
either for rest or from any other cause find it necessary to 
stop over, find out from the conductor (not from a stranger) 
the best hotel in the place and to there. Be careful of your 
checks and be sure you entrust them only to responsible per- 
sons, porters and baggage men. 

At the end of the route you will find me waiting and 
waiting for vou—a warm comfortable though somewhat rude 
house to shelter you—two willing, loving hearts and four 
strong arms to make your burden light—God bless you how 
we long to see you. 

Grace was no less eager than Ike. Though she was not 
able to get there *“‘by New Year’’ yet she had her plans all 
made to leave on January sixth. These plans were inter- 
rupted by an attack of ‘*‘Epizootie’’. Within a week she 
had reeovered, however, and on January thirteenth she was 
ready to start. She seems not to have considered the faets 
that her baby was only two months old and that it was mid- 
winter : 

Mond. eve. (Jan.) 13th. Dr. B. took me in the buggy 
to Alton. Took the ears for Burlington, but found the train 
ran only to Keokuk. 

Tues. 14th. Spent at the ‘‘Patterson House’’. At 45 
o'clock left for B. changed cars — conductor and his bro. 
kindly helped me. Took sleeping car. At Pacifie Junction 
9 o’clock—changed cars again for East Plattsmouth, there 
we all got into a sleigh to cross Missouri River. Snowing 
wind blowing furiously. Reached Plattsmouth—took cars 
for Harvard. When within 7 or 8 mi. of Lincoln we stuck 
in a snow drift. After some delay they shoveled us out and 
we went on to Lincoln. Got dinner and came on. At Har- 
vard someone came into the train but I didn’t know him. He 
spoke, but I hardly knew him then, for 7ke. Got supper at 
a little shanty they call a restaurant, and then started for a 
ten mile ride across the prairie. Came more comfortably 
than I expected. 


A few days later she wrote: 


Sund. Jan. 19th, 1873. Well here I am at last in Neb. 
and in a sod house...For the first 24 hours I felt dolefully, 
but gradually I became used to the strange surroundings, and 
have not been blue since. These unbounded prairies have 
and the stillness is very compressive. 


such an air of desolation 
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The first day Ike and John went to the woods, I heard noth- 
ing all day, but a whistle twice from a locomotive. The sing- 
ing in my ears was tiresome. 


HOMESTEAD STILL OWNED BY NEWELLS—1931 


And thus the family happily united, out on the prairies 
of Nebraska, in a sod house that was as ‘‘warm and dry’’ as 
any brick house. Of course they did not live happily ever 
after. Joys and sorrows came interspersed in such forms as 
grasshopper devastations, a new house, more financial cares 
and more babies. 

To help out in a financial way Ike served as a county 
superintendent for a number of years. But he also continued 
his missionary work and various Baptist congregations in 
Clay and neighboring counties bear evidence of its success. 
The ‘‘little Sucker’’, as the baby (having been born in Illin- 
ois) was fondly called, suffered no ill effects from her trip 
and grew to sturdy womanhood. The Newells’ hope of im- 
proving their health, though only partially realized, was lost 
sight of in other pressing problems of frontier life. But the 
homestead claim was successfully completed and Ike’s prom- 
ise to keep it forever for his wife and her children has not 
yet been broken—the land being at present a part of the 
Newell estate. 





A TIMELY GIFT FROM AN EARLY DAY PRINTER 


Existing financial and political conditions cali to the 
memory of John J. Josselyn, of Colorado Springs, the critical 
periods of earlier years. In the seventies he began his work 
as a printer at Zanesville, Ohio, with the ‘‘Farmers and 
Mechanics Advoecate,’’ a Greenback Party Organ. Here Mr. 
Josselyn formed many ideas which later identified him with 
the Peoples Party. His interest and sincerity in the work 
prompted him to preserve many files of the early reform 
newspapers and to compile scrapbooks for the years when 
they were the most active. The most complete of these files 
and serapbooks are for the years 1876 and 1892. 


The following quotation from Mr. Josselyn’s letter to 
Dr. A. E. Sheldon, gives a good idea of his earlier connections 
with and present day remembrance of Nebraska: 

‘*‘T resided in Nebraska several years all told. Your 
name is reealled from numerous articles in Lincoln and other 
papers. I worked at my trade in Omaha in 1888, later years 
in Lexington, Gothenburg, Stromsburg, ete. In 1911 [ was 
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in Gibbon, Buffalo county, and helped Sam Bassett, at that 
time representative in the legislature, to establish a reading 
room and library in Gibbon.’’ 

‘*Some old and rare books I sold Cadmus Book Store 
in New York. Others I presented to various libraries,— 
ineluding Los Angeles City Library and California State 
Library in Sacramento. That the few remaining copies of 
Greenback and Populist papers should not be utterly lost, | 
have them bound in files, they are not complete, but [ believe 
they are worth preserving and will be pleased to donate them 
to the Nebraska State Historical Society as I feel sure you 
will care for them as should be done.’’ 

During the present crisis Mr. Josselyn dug from among 
his keepsakes a number of valuable serapbooks and news- 
paper files and after again enjoying many reminders con- 
tained in them, graciously presented them to the Society for 
permanent preservation. Besides the scrapbooks which cover 
most important topies for many years the following news- 
papers are included: 


Populist Party Papers: 
Labor Herald, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 1892. 
American Noneonformist, Indianapolis, Ind., 1893. 
Sound Money, Massillon, Ohio, 1895. 
Ohio Populist, Columbus, Ohio, 1895. 
The Caueasian, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Farmers Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa, 1896. 
Greenback Party Papers: 
Indianapolis Sun, Indianapolis, 1876. 
Pomeroy’s Democrat, Chicago, 1878. 
The Anti-Monopolist, St. Paul, 1878. 
John Swintons Paper, New York City, 1885. 
Iowa Tribune, Des Moines, 1588. 
The Weekly Sentinel, Chicago, 1879, 1884. 
Peoples Cause, Chicago, 1884. 
The Irish World, New York, 1877. 


Mr. Josselyn adds the following interesting description 
of the Irish World: 

‘*T wish to give you a little data on the file of the Irish 
World for the year 1877 which was shipped to you: 

The Irish World was known as a supporter and advocate 
of the Greenback-Labor Party, supporting Peter Cooper in 
1876 and Gen. James B. Weaver in 1880. By the latter 
vear it had the /argest circulation of any weekly paper in the 
United States, reaching near 1,000,000 cireulation in 1882. 
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Up to that time there were no publications in the U. S. with 
so large a cireulation. It had a staff of good writers and 
foreign correspondents, and Patrick Ford, the publisher, was 
himself a good editorial writer. In the years mentioned the 
newsstands in eastern cities all had a large sale for the Irish 
World, which about 1879 or 1880 added to its head ** And 
American Industrial Liberator’? and became for a few years 
the leading Labor paper, boosting for the Knights of Labor 
and all Union Labor organizations. About 1883 the Lrish 
Land League agitation became prominent and the World de- 
voted itself more and more to that cause, to the exclusion of 
the causes it had upheld for years. Then in 1884 it flopped 
over to the support of James G. Blaine and the Republican 
party. From that time on its cireulation began to steadily 
decline. It is still published by the heirs of Mr. Ford. An 
Irish friend of mine here now and then presents me a late 
copy,—but it is not the paper of old.” 





A WILD STORY OF EARLY NEBRASKA 


Mr. A. V. Pease of Los Angeles, a well known pioneer 
citizen and businessman of Nebraska, maintains his interest 
in this state in spite of the miles of separation. In a recent 
letter Mr, Pease writes to inquire the facts regarding a great 
battle between the Pawnee and the Sioux fought in 1832 in 
Jefferson county. He sends us extracts from the account of 
this battle, which lays a good foundation for giving the entire 
story. This story is found in the Andreas History of Ne- 
braska, published at Chicago in 1882. It may be found on 
page 991 and read as follows: 

‘*In 1832 one of the most desperate battles ever 
waged on the American continent between savage tribes was 
fought in Jefferson County, near the junetion of the Big 
Sandy and the Little Blue rivers, within the borders of the 
contested hunting grounds. Sixteen thousand Indian war- 
riors, it is said, were arrayed in deadly combat for three days 
fighting as only savage men can fight when aroused by so 
many thousand voices shrieking that more than savage war 
ery. Their ery is so fieree and terrible that one shriek has 
been known to frighten white people to death, and many 
have been deprived of their reason, The Pawnees and their 
allies were arrayed against their deadly foes, the Sioux and 
their confederate tribes, and as both leading tribes were noted 
for their prowess and desperation in battle, the fearful con- 
flict can be better imagined than described. After a desperate 
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struggle of three days the Sioux were compelled to withdraw 
from the battlefield, but not until 3,000 of their braves had 
fallen in the fatal, fruitless struggle for mastery over the 
disputed country. But the Pawnees paid dearly for their 
victory, 2,000 of the warriors in their confederation having 
fallen before the arrow and tomahawk of the desperate Sioux. 
But the infuriated Pawnees sought revenge by burning 700 
prisoners at the stake during the engagement. 

The Pawnees were led by the celebrated chief Tac-po- 
hana, at that time one of the most erafty and daring chiefs 
of the Pawnee Confederation. 

The Sioux and their allies were led by Oc-no-me-woe, of 
whom it is said Sitting Bull, of Black Hills fame, is a lineal 
descendant. He displayed unusual bravery, and his follow- 
ers did not attribute their defeat to him. 

This was the Waterloo of the great plains and gave the 
mastery of this country to the Pawnee nation. This they 
never relinquished. They became the most warlike and 
powerful tribe on the plains, a terror both to the feebler 
tribes and the early settlers. 

Mr. D. C. Jenkins, of Fairbury, from whom we received 
this tradition, received it in 1870 from Monsieur Mont Crevie, 
an old French trader, who claimed to have spent forty years 
of his life among the Indians of the plains and mountains 
and had married a squaw in every tribe where he could find 
one that would have him. Owing to his extensive relation- 
ship he must have had a thorough knowledge of the various 
tribes and been well posted in their traditions, and since we 
cannot find any contradictory evidence we must credit it. 
The facts as herein stated were further corroborated by an 
old blind Pawnee warrior who claimed to be the only survivor 
of the terrible conflict. This is, however, incorrect, for it is 
quite probable that many of them were quite young and 
would now be only about sixty years of age.”’ 

This is simply another case of a good story once started 
and how it keeps on traveling. There never was a battle of 
any such magnitude between plains Indian tribes in the 
whole history of the plains. The plains Indians did not fight 
that way. They never had any such losses in battle as this 
story represents. We have the records, as well as the tradi- 
tions, of the plains Indian wars back to 1832 and further 
back than that. There were numerous fights between the 
Pawnee on one side and the Sioux, Cheyenne and Comanche 
on the other side, but never anything of the magnitude re- 
lated by the story. 

The old French fur-trader, like many of his kind known 
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to the editor of this magazine, loved to tell a big story. If 
all the stories of frontier lies related by some of the old timers 
around Chadron forty years ago, such as John Y. Nelson, Ben 
Tibbets, Nick and Antoine Janis, were put together in a 
book they would outeclass all the famous books of fiction 
written since the world began. 





THE STORY OF WILD BILL 


One of the outstanding services to western history ren- 
dered by the Nebraska State Historical Society is the pub- 
lication of the magazine of April-June, 1927, with the full 
account of the Wild Bill-MeCanles tragedy. For this piece 
of work the historical world is indebted to Mr. George W. 
Hansen, formerly of Fairbury, now of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. It is one of the most scientific and thorough exposures 
of a border myth known to historical literature. Demand 
for this magazine has been continuous and comes from every 
part of the world. The latest comment on this work is found 
in the following letter from Dean Taylor of the University 
of Texas. 

‘*Long before | heard of your pamphlet I had come to 
the conclusion that Emerson Hough’s statement was pure 
romanee. In his book on ‘*‘The Story of the Outlaw’’ he 
makes Wild Bill kill eight men and two pages later increases 
it to ten. Twenty years ago I called on some people for the 
names of the dead, but they could not produce but one. Some 
dozen years ago I ran into an old settler from near Fairbury 
and he denominated Emerson Hough as a long range d—d 
liar and told me that the MceCanles family were good people 
and good citizens like the four sons of Dave MeCanlcs have 
turned out to be. About three months ago I visited the 
seene of the killing seven miles cast of Fairbury and took 
several snap shots. However, before visiting the place I had 
gotten the number of the dead down to Dave MeCanles, James 
Wood and James Gordon which proved to be correct. I 
walked over the spot where they were killed. Shooting a 
man from behind a calico curtain sereen does not add to the 
bravery of a noted individual. 


T am glad that this myth and romanee has been cleared 
up. <A few years ago an army man perforated the story of 
Wild Bill killing a chief by his unaided efferts.”’ 

Signed (T. U. Taylor) 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society will be held in Lincoln, January 12, 1932, with fore- 
noon, afternoon and evening programs. Details of the pro- 
gram will be given to the press sometime before the meeting. 
The Annual Business Meeting of the Historical Society will 
be held at 10 0’clock A. M. in the State Capitol Building. 
The Historical Society Office is on the ninth floor of the 
Capitol Tower. 

The Ninth Meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters of 
Nebraska, will be held at the Cornhusker Hotel at six o’clock 
P. M. January 11, 1932. The usual highly interesting pro- 
gram will be given by the Native Sons and Daughters. The 
principal speaker at their dinner is Mrs. Marie Weekes of 
Norfolk. For many years Mrs. Weekes has been one of the 
conspicuous, able editors in the Nebraska press. A leading 
feature of the Native Sons and Daughters will be the an- 
nouncements of the prize winners in the contest upon the 
subject ‘‘Dramatie Events in Nebraska History’’. Members 
of the Executive Board of the Native Sons and Daughters 
are as follows: 

F,. C. Radke, President—Teeumseh. 

Kirk Griggs, Ist Vice-President—Omaha. 

Mrs. 8S. D. Kilpatrick, 2nd Vice-President—Beatrice. 

Margaret E. Thompson Sheldon, Secretary—Lincoln. 

Max Meyer, Treasurer—Lincoln. 

Mrs. E. L. Marty, Retiring President—Lineoln. 





REVIEWS 


The Populist Revolt,—A History of the Farmers Alliance 
and the Peoples Party, John D, Hicks, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1931, Pp. XIII, 473. 

Forty years is long enough in the life of a nation to give 
perspective and rational judgment. Forty years ago the 
opinion of the Farmers Movement held in many banks and 
business houses of Nebraska was that it threatened the over- 
throw of civilized society and the destruction of the human 
race. In the Nebraska State Capitol building, on the very 
site where this review is written, even stronger opinion was 
held of the ‘‘anarchists’’ as some named them. 

No faney picture. Memory and the printed page are 
both faithful witnesses. Indeed the Farmers Movement did 
threaten the financial existence of some office-holders and 
some ‘‘business interests’’. Of all artists Fear paints the 
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blackest caricature. And Fear held the brush and drew the 
cartoons of the early Peoples Party period. 

Dr. Hicks has undertaken to give a complete picture of 
the Farmers’ Movement, or ** Populist Revolt’’ as he styles 
it. He has succeeded more nearly than any other writer. 
In truth his book, with its extensive bibliography and many 
foetnotes, is altogether likely to become the standard book of 
its field. The important sources on the subject have been 
examined, summarized, evaluated and their essential contri- 
butions fitted into a 400 page narrative, short enough to be 
read for entertainment and long enough to present the big 
facts which arose from the Populist movement. 

The features of Dr. Hicks’ book which are special con- 
tributions to history are these: 

1. Account of the origins of the Farmers Movement. 

2. Story of the attempts to unite the Northern Farmers 
Allianee and the Southern Farmers Alliance. 

3. Decadence and disbandment of the populist move- 
ment. 

The first of these subjects is fairly well treated by other 
writers in the field. Dr. Hicks’ contribution has been con- 
densation and arrangement. Upon the second topie Dr. 
Hicks has sifted and sorted a vast amount of source material, 
reduced it to readable proportions and made the relations 
and negotiations of these two wings of the Farmers Movement 
more clear and intelligible. On the third topic Dr. Hicks’ 
contribution is by far the most important, for the present 
day reader and of far more service to future political and 
social movements. This part of the Populist Movement has 
never been put in adequate historical form. The steps in 
the disintegration of a once united political party are made 
clear and signifieant. 

There yet remains for future treatment the adequate 
story of the diffusion of the Populist doctrine and Populist 
voters into the other parties and the effects of that diffusion 
upon the national policy. Dr. Hicks is able in the space and 
time at his command merely to sketeh an outline of this 
most significant and important aspect of the farmers uprising. 

Such a contribution to the history of our times could 
not wholly free from errors. Only one may here be 
noted: 

On page 34, speaking of the great real estate boom in 
Nebraska and western states in the eighties Dr. Hicks says, 
‘‘The collapse of the boom, for, generally speaking, the most 
striking loss of population was before 1890.’’ This is wholly 
incorrect for Nebraska and should be corrected in future 
editions. 

















